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I 



Methought the Master said—** Come, rest awhile ! " 
And I prepared to follow. Visions rose 
Of sweeps of sand stretch'd in profound repose, 
Of palm trees beck'ning to some desert isle, 
Of crumbling temples on the shore of Nile ; 
A bald-topp'd hill without a city gate, 
The garden hallow'd by the Saviour's strait, 
And the lov'd lake that's haunted by His smile. 
He gave me rest : a length of desert days, 
Wherein He said — ** Lie still, my child, and bear." 
Glimpses I caught of Truth's majestic fane. 
Fair forms of saints, alive and dead, were there. 
He led my weary feet in quiet ways. 
By streams that glad the Holy Land of Pain. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 
— o — 

EIGHT of these sermons were actually written in 
the sick-room; the first seven to be read by 
the deacons of the Bowdon Downs Congregational 
Church at Wednesday evening services; the last was 
preached by the author, on resuming his ministry, 
on the first Sunday of 1881. When their publication 
was originally suggested, they seemed too autobio- 
graphic to be laid before a larger audience than 
the congregation for whom they were prepared. 
Time has, however, by obscuring the personal inci- 
dent of their preparation, removed this feeling of 
hesitancy; and they are sent out in the earnest hope 
that they may be of service to some who are in the 
seclusion of sickness or sorrow. The remaining four 
sermons were written under the influence of sympathy 
with others' sufferings; the sick-rooms, out of which 
the author came to write them, have risen before his 
memory while transcribing them for the press. 

Bowdon, 

N(yv, 8th, 1887. 
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SERMONS FROM A SICK ROOM. 



THE MINISTRY OF CONSOLATION. 

** Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; Who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God." — 2 Corinthians i. 3, 4. 

I AM glad to have the opportunity of writing to you 
a few words from this text ; from which I should 
scarcely, for some time to come, have enough self- 
command to be able to speak to you face to face. 
Some years ago, when I was in great trouble, a 
friend called my attention to these words; and they 
have been ever since among the most precious of the 
words of life to me. I have often felt reconciled 
to the sorrows through which saintly souls were 
passing when I saw how they were being fitted to be 
" sons of consolation ; " and my fervent desire in this, 

B 
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my own time of trouble, has been that I might, through 
the consolations of God, know the better how to 
comfort others. 

Christian men and women have many a secret 
making pain endurabje and taking the sting from 

^ trouble. Sorrow is fellowship with Christ ; " where I 
am, there shall also my servant be." Trouble is a 
great self-revealer ; we learn something of secret, 
unsuspected sins when we are cast in upon ourselves ; 
something also of restoring mercy and cleansing 
grace ; and such wisdom is worth the cost at which we 
gain it. The great tenderness of God — this is another 
lesson brought home to us by affliction ; how near He 
can draw to the softened spirit, how He can fill 
with His presence the soul emptied of self But here 
is a new gain; a special grace comes out of 

, consolation ; we learn what the troubled heart needs, 
and how to draw near it The voice of the chastened, 
comforted one has softness and music in it; he can 
" wipe away tears from off all faces." " Blessed are 
they that mourn," says Christ, "for they shall be 
comforted." " Blessed are they that be comforted," 
so runs the meaning of our text, "for they shall 
comfort others with the comfort wherewith they them- 
selves are comforted of God" 
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We need not spend a long time in illustrating how 
this is. Truths learnt by experience are so much 
more than truths we can establish by reasoning or have 
learnt by rote ; so much more, not only to us who hold 
them, but having in them so much more of winning 
sympathy and persuasive force. When God has 
comforted, it is long before the man falls again into the 
common-place levels of life ; his speech is full of feeling, 
and as we listen our hearts respond. It is like God 
speaking to us to hear such a man ; it is the word of 
the Lord which comes to us from human lips. 

There is an influence, too, coming from the man who 
has been comforted in trouble, apart from any words 
he says ; in the very fact that he has been tried and 
endured the trial, been chastened but not deserted, 
cast down but not destroyed, there is new hope for us 
all. The grave, we say, is not the same, since Christ 
has been in it, tenanted it, and come back from it : 

** Roses bloom in the desert tomb 
Since Jesus has been there." 

And we are strengthened, heartened when we look on 
any man who has come out of trial, and was kept strong 
in it, and made wise by it. " He walked in the valley 
of the shadow of death, and he feared no evil : for the 
Good Shepherd was with him ; His rod and His staff, 
they comforted him." 
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And then think of the wisdom in dealing with the 
troubled, the tender consideration that can handle 
without breaking the bruised reed, and rekindle without 
quenching the smoking flax, which we acquire by the 
experience of God's consolations. One who has felt 
a wound can handle wounds; he knows where to 
touch and how. In our inexperience we are rough 
comforters, and make all sorts of blunders : too blunt 
or too. shy, in both ways we hurt the sensibilities 
we would soothe ; we lay bare what we should shroud 
or cover up a wound which we should try to purge ; 
knowing something of suffering but little of the 
experience of a sufferer, we make sad work of con- 
solation. " The comfort wherewith we are comforted 
of God ; " who comforteth like Him ? " He knoweth 
our frame; He remembereth that we are dust." We 
call to mind the truth that was specially helpful 
to ourselves, and it proves the very thing to help 
another. We have not forgotten how God dealt with 
us ; it is a precious lesson of humanity. We can say 
" God was with me ; " and our simple narrative inter- 
prets and aids another's experience, helps him to 
understand that God is with him also. 

Well now! it is worth while to stand in need of 
God's comforts, and to experience them, if we may but 
acquire an aptitude like this. There is no honour men 
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can bestow to be compared with the gratitude and 
love with which they regard a consoler ; there is no 
satisfaction the heart can feel like that which comes in 
the sense that we have carried comfort to a mourner. 
The uncheckered life comes to an end at last; the 
memory of happiness fades like a summer's day : but 
to have shared human sorrow and lightened human 
burdens — age cannot deprive us of that satisfaction, 
nor familiarity stale the unselfish, pure delight The 
name by which men love to recall Jesus Christ is 
" Christ the Consoler ; " " the Father of mercies" is the 
" God of all comfort." This is the joy Christ gives to 
all His people ; " that my joy might remain in you," 
says He ; " your joy no man taketh from you." 

Yes ! This is Christ's joy, Christ's honour, Christ's 
mission; to be to others all that the Father was to 
Him ; to impart to others what He had received of 
the Father. It made sorrow endurable to Him; it 
has touched His sorrow as we survey it in the story 
of His life and made it glorious. " It became him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings." "In 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able 
to succour them that are tempted." 

Some one says — this is the truth undoubtedly con- 
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ceming Christ ; but how dare I take such lofty words 
and apply them to myself? My friends, because it 
is the truth concerning Christ, it is and must be the 
truth concerning us. All that is true of Him is God's 
thought and purpose toward us ; nothing that is not 
to be seen in Christ is really an enduring part of our 
humanity. The weakness, selfishness, cowardice, sin, 
which hinders God's approach to us, and our perfect 
approach to one another, are doomed to disappear; 
what is to remain is the faith and love which shall 
make the words of our text no mere utterance of a 
devout enthusiast, but the true experience of every 
one of us. The surest way of helping men is by 
acquaintance with the comfort of God. " Ye know," 
says Christ, " that among the heathen, their great ones 
are called benefactors. But so it shall not be with 
you." With Christ's followers, it is the victorious 
sufferer who is the benefactor. We are cast on 
God for consolation; and there we learn the divine 
secret, the secret of the woes and weaknesses of men, 
and of the assured and ever present help of God. 
And we learn the lesson not for ourselves alone ; " the 
water which he gives us is in us a well of water," not 
only quenching our own thirst, but going out of us 
in living streams. In human husbandry the corn 
which is used for bread is lost for sowing; in the 
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olivine husbandry it is the reverse ; the bread of life 
on which my soul is nourished is the seed-corn which 
brings forth fruit. "We are able to comfort others 
with the comforts wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God." 

There are two other thoughts in our text to which 
I would briefly allude in conclusion. 

First. Paul speaks of being able to comfort them 
which are in " any trouble " by the comfort wherewith 
he himself was comforted of God. Now, PauFs trouble 
was of what some would call a highly spiritual sort ; 
it was trouble in connection with his ministry as an 
apostle. Yet he speaks of being prepared for any case 
needing consolation — a mother's troubles with her 
family, for example, or troubles arising from circum- 
stances, from failure of health, from bereavement. The 
power to console lies not in our ability to use a par- 
ticular formula that shall suit a particular want; it 
lies in our acquaintance with God and God's ways, 
and the quickness of our sympathies with men. God's 
truth is of "liberal application"; it is not "of any private 
interpretation " ; the words He speaks are " spirit and 
life." No one whose heart is tender and whose faith 
is strong needs be deterred from trying to console a 
sufferer on the ground of not having experienced a 
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like calamity. Some of the tenderest and best of 
comforters in all the ways of family and active life 
have been those whose own home is a solitary one, 
and their actual acquaintance with affairs contracted. 
The ^^ experience ^^ which is so valuable in all contact 
with human souls is a tone of spirit rather than know- 
ledge of details ; and it is this tone of spirit which is 
God's choice gift to them whom He comforts. 

Secondly. Notice the title given to God. The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is called the God 
of all Comfort. The Comforting Father, Christ the 
Consoler, Christians made able to comfort! How 
holy the passion, how tender the purpose that unites 
them all. In families that gather together and talk 
over family history, as the years roll on, we notice a 
strange transmutation of the sorrows of life into the 
triumphs of affection. Troubles of the past are not 
forgotten but glorified; their pain is over, and only 
the sympathy they developed, the love they nurtured, 
is recalled. It shall be even so at the gathering of 
the "whole family" for which we look. The blessed- 
ness of a ministry of consolation ought even now to 
take the sting from sorrow and reconcile us to God's 
ordinance of endurance ; it will do so assuredly when 
we see all things clearly and know as we are known. 



ON SYMPATHISING WITH THE HAPPY. 

** Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep."— Rom. xiL 15. 

IT is a noteworthy fact that it is harder to rejoice 
with the rejoicing than to weep with the weeping. 
I do not mean that it is harder to share in a prevailing 
gaiety than in a prevailing sadness ; but that to enter 
into the feelings of a happy man and be glad because 
he is happy, is not so easy, not so natural, as to enter 
into the feeling of a sorrowful man, and be sad because 
of his sorrow. Our sympathy does not so readily re- 
spond, and is not so unreservedly given, to the rejoicing 
as to the weeping. It is not so simple a thing for the 
sorrowful to lay aside their sorrow, and be glad with 
the happy, as for the happy to lay aside their happi- 
ness, and be sorrowful with the sad. As a matter of 
duty the'former is not so clearly recognised as the latter. 
Every Christian man, every benevolent man allows 
the claims of the sorrowful on his regard ; it needs a 
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finer touch of grace, a fuller, richer humanity to 
acknowledge the claims of the happy, to make us feel 
that we must take these also' to our hearts and enter 
into their enjoyment. And yet this is as much a pre- 
cept of the gospel as the other, as much commended 
to us by the example of Christ 

It is a very touching fact this — that our sympathies 
are so much more awakened by sorrow than by rejoic- 
ing, that sadness is a more potent social force than 
happiness. It is a mark of the imperfection of our 
present state ; it is one of the traditions of our exile ; 
it bespeaks a human life which has not yet attained 
completeness, the harmony of which is not yet full 
All the more therefore should Christians throw them- 
selves into the current of honest, God-given gladness ; 
sadness will flourish of itself, joy requires to be guarded 
and cultivated. 

Let us look at one or two of the reasons why 
so many who are not backward in sympathising with 
sufferers rarely feel the corresponding claim to rejoice 
with the rejoicing. 

There is the idea that the sorrowful need our 
sympathy but the happy can dispense with it. I 
am not at all sure that they can. There is very often 
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a sense of insecurity and peril associated with happi- 
ness, which asks the sanction of a mourner's notice ; 
the happy would feel more of God and of God's 
purpose in their bliss, if they felt that sober and tried 
hearts were glad on their behalf, if they were allowed 
to put their happiness at the service of the troubled. 
They cannot do this if the sober and the tried look 
coldly on them ; they may even have a sense of being 
censured, misjudged, for no fault of theirs, but simply 
because of the blessings with which God has visited 
them. In the highest sense the rejoicing need the 
fellowship of the sorrowful and the sober; as Job 
knew when, in the day of his children's feasting, he 
" sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the 
morning and offered burnt offerings, saying. It may be 
that my sons have sinned and cursed God in their 
hearts." And apart altogether from any question of 
need, the Christian impulse of sympathy with all true 
human feeling should make us rejoice with the 
rejoicing; they are men, with social human hearts; 
happiness is not a crime that it should shut them out 
of our fellowship. 

There is another feeling which tends to limit our 
sympathies, a feeling, namely, that the sorrowful are 
superior, and the happy inferior, persons. Dickens 
makes Captain Cuttle regard a friend as of portentous 
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wisdom, because he had been more " beaten about the 
head " than any other man he knew. The fruits of 
sorrow in saintly souls are so evident — ^wisdom, tender- 
ness, patience, unworldliness — that we have come to 
attribute to the sorrow what indeed belongs to the 
saintliness. That is the secret of a good deal of 
the coldness with which Christian people often treat 
the happy ; because Christ has said " Blessed are they 
that mourn," we regard those who are not mourners 
almost as if they were God-forsaken. We do them 
wrong, and ourselves also, by our suspicions. Nothing 
is more likely to make joy a curse than the habit of 
regarding it as such ; and we are hindering some of 
God's most blessed approaches to the soul when we 
look for Him only in clouds and darkness and tears. 
We must not confound the means of our discipline 
with the end of it. The means of discipline may be 
painful, the end of it is "joy unspeakable and full of 
glory." And He who has rejoicing as the end of all 
gives us many a hint of this along our way. The 
Father does not suppress His desire to make us 
happy; smiles break upon our pathway, and gifts 
make glad our hearts; the impulses of a rejoicing 
God are revealed in that He often makes His children 
rejoica For us to refuse sympathy to the happy, and 
only extend it to the sorrowful, may be closing our 
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hearts against the tenderness, rejecting the love, of 
God 



Our text illustrates the breadth of the Christian 
spirit. The early Christians lived much under the 
influence of two thoughts : the end of this world, and 
the certainty of impending judgment. They were 
surrounded with all the shames and horrors of a cor- 
rupting Paganism; Nero was on the throne; the 
Jewish nation was apostate. The name which was 
to them most dear excited hatred and contempt, drew 
on them scorn, and exposed them to persecution. 
Within their hearts there was an unconquerable faith ; 
they could accept scorn, defy hatred, they gloried in 
persecution. The old evil world was passing away ; 
and with it the grace and the fashion of it were 
perishing. Now was the judgment of this world, 
now was the prince of this world cast out; and 
Christ, having been lifted up, should draw all men 
unto Him. 

You know what is the ordinary effect of such 
thoughts as these on earnest men; how they tend 
to shut us up within ourselves; what an air of un- 
reality appears to surround all mortal affairs; how 
trivial seem the interests, how exaggerated the emo- 
tions, of common life : and all our contempt, at such a 
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time, seems to centre on the joys of life. Sorrow can 
draw us out of ourselves ; it has an heroic side ; it is 
never unworthy of us to comfort grief; on the way 
to Calvary, the Saviour regarded the weeping daughters 
of Jerusalem. But pleasures, satisfactions, what 
are these ? The toys of children, an impertinent in- 
trusion on our solemnity, a mockery to the strained 
and burdened heart. 

And yet amid the stupendous interests in the midst 
of which these men to whom Paul wrote were living, 
the break-up in judgment of the old world and the 
coming of the kingdom of God, and even while their 
spirits were stirred by the solemnities of the gospel, 
the outward world of domestic and social life was 
continuing as before. Circumstances were occurring, 
some to make men happy if some made men sad 
The young mother was bending merrily over her 
merry child; the lover was rejoicing in his bride; 
plans for household comfort or farm management or 
business enlargement were succeeding; sons were 
winning honours and daughters acquiring graces ; yes, 
and in Christian households the light of God was 
touching and hallowing all this. It is a mark of the 
thorough frankness of the Apostle Paul, his honest, 
manly nature, that he looks at it, and will not have 
the Roman Christians forget it. " You cannot be al- 
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ways in the cloud ; the solemnities of God's revelation 
are not intended to quench the homely sympathies, 
and daunt men's hearts. Look out on the living 
world about you ; see how human it still is ; how the 
common instincts are still moving, the common social 
sentiments still with room to play. It is yours to 
sympathise with and to share it all. Lofty as are the 
purposes inspired in you, and heroic as is your spirit, 
your life should be simple and true. Rejoice with 
the rejoicing, weep with the weeping." 

Our life should be simple and true — here is one 
great lesson which Christians have to be always learn- 
ing. No range of thought, however lofty ; no strain 
of discipline, however hard; no composure of ex- 
perience, however tried ; no solemnity of incidents in 
which we live; nothing in the surroundings of our 
Christian life, nor any quality in the Christian life itself, 
should be allowed to narrow our sympathies or close 
our hearts against any form of human feeling. The 
end of all God's dealings with us is to make us more 
purely human; and he is most human who has the 
largest fellowship, the most open soul. 

The breadth of the Christian spirit is only a mani- 
festation of God's method in human history. If our 
hearts are to reflect His thoughts, we must be men of 
varied sympathies ; for in this world, they that rejoice 
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are ever meeting and mixing with them that weep. 
We are as Tennyson so beautifully describes the linnets : 

** One is glad ; her note is gay, 

For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And one is sad; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stol'n away." 

We cannot, if we would, confine our sympathies to 
one set of emotions ; for each one of us is the centre 
of a circle of many friends, and we pass from the 
house of mourning to the house of feasting. A letter, 
full of gladness and calling for congratulations, comes 
to us just when we have shrouded our windows in 
funereal gloom ; the congratulations we send back are 
no less hearty and no less welcome because a tear has 
dropped on them. We have good news to com- 
municate, and the first friend we think of is down in 
the fight ; we can help him the better because God 
has lightened our heart. 

How good all this is ! how wonderful is the human 
story in which the tenderest, purest, most varied sources 
of emotion are being ever appealed to ; the whirring 
shuttles carrying dark and bright threads of every hue ! 
How wonderful a God is He whose heart is large 
enough for fellowship with all the various emotions 
which are thrilling the great human household; of 
whose large tenderness sorrow and joy are but con- 
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trasted expressions ! Love needs it all to reveal itself; 
needs sorrow, for no affection is holy until it has been 
baptized with tears ; needs joy, for love is ever for- 
getting that sorrow has been in gladness that itself is. 

We are sometimes impatient of another strain of 
feeling than our own ; and look upon the sight of 
sorrow in our gladness, or of gaiety in our gloom, as 
an intrusion on our privileges, almost as a personal 
offence. We know not how much we owe to those 
incidents which distract our emotions, to the calls 
made on us to come out of our own emotion and share 
the emotions of another. If all the griefs of a nation 
or of a family happened simultaneously, the heart of 
the nation or of the family would be crushed. If all 
our joys fell together, there would be no check on 
our levity, and our paradise lost could scarcely be 
regained. It is better, far, far better as it is ; that joy 
should lighten sorrow and sorrow chasten joy, and 
both alike bring to all alike new lessons and new 
influences from God. 

The breadth of the Christian spirit is needed for 
the fulness of Christian influence. If you study the 
context of the words on which we have been meditat- 
ing, you will see that the place of Christians in the 
church and in the world underlies the various in- 
junctions of the closing chapters of the Epistle to the 
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Romans. There are men and women whom the sad 
can touch; men and women whom the happy can 
touch; but we ought to desire to touch alL We 
ought to desire it, not for our own sakes only, because 
it is blessed to have many who call us friend ; but 
for their sakes also, because in the Christian touch 
there resides the blessing of Him whose touching 
made men and women whole. And largeness of sym- 
pathy is itself a spiritual force : it means not only an 
extended sphere of influence, it is a personal quality 
of a marked and valuable kind. The latent sympathy 
with cheerfulness is felt underlying consolation; 
the depth of the eye reveals even in mirth that it is 
no stranger to tears. The choicest friends and minis- 
ters to humanity are those who share its large capacity 
for gladness and for sorrow ; and regarding each as 
sacred, because each is both human and divine, " re- 
joice with those that do rejoice, and weep with those 
that weep." 



THE DIVINE FORBEARANCE. 
** My spirit shall not always strive with man." — Gen. vi. 3. 

THESE words are often quoted by those who have 
not sufficiently observed their context, as if they 
were words of anger and of doom ; words in which 
God is closing up the story of His rule over the 
ungodly, leaving a rebellious world to run its fatal 
course. I rather regard them as words of tenderest 
consideration; it is not only the evil of men which 
God assigns as the reason for ceasing to strive with 
them, it is also their feebleness. Instead of closing 
the history of His discipline, our text stands at the 
beginning of it It should be compared with the gra- 
cious words with which, after the flood, God is repre- 
sented as declaring His compassion : " I will not again 
curse the ground any more for man's sake ; for the im- 
agination of man's heart is evil from his youth ; neither 
will I again smite any more every thing living, as I 
have done. While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
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and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease." There 
are those who regard the wayward and passionate 
heart of man as only a reason for scorn or indigna- 
tion; God, who hates waywardness and evil as we 
cannot, sees in it a claim for compassion also. If 
God only thought of punishing sin, He would he 
always punishing, " for the imagination of man's heart 
is evil from his youth ;" and so- He draws a reason for 
forbearance out of the extent of the evil from which 
He would deliver man, and says, " I will not again 
curse the earth for his sake." The same spirit breathes 
in our text — man is only flesh, easily irritated, easily 
crushed, and therefore "my spirit shall not always 
strive with him." 

In the beautiful stories of the early part of Genesis, 
God's intercourse with men is represented as so close 
and constant that we can understand what is here 
signified by His striving with them. No sooner has 
Adam sinned than God calls him to account. The 
distinction between good Abel and wicked Cain is 
intensified by God's discrimination of their sacrifices ; 
and immediately afrer the murder of Abel God in- 
terrogates Cain, "Where is Abel thy brother?" It is 
this constant sense of being watched from which God 
says man must be delivered. He is but flesh, and if 
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his errors are to be challenged immediately on their 
commission, there can be but constant strife between 
them ; to God a weariness and to man perpetual pro- 
vocation. " And the Lord said, My spirit shall not 
always strive with man." 

The childhood of the race is dealt with as the in- 
fancy of the individual. There is a period when 
ignorance is total, and personal character is absolutely 
unformed, when constant parental vigilance and im- 
mediate reproof are requisite; but that period soon 
comes to an end. Many a parent knows what this 
means, — " My child is but an imperfect creature, only 
flesh and blood ; I am doing more harm than good 
by these perpetual conflicts ; I must seek some other 
way of influencing him; we cannot be always at 
strife." But it is only that other ways may be tried 
that this way of discipline is dropped. And so we 
read in the Scriptures of many a mode of discipline 
adopted in the subsequent training of humanity : the 
method of example, as in the patriarchal days ; the 
discipline of law, illustrated by prophetic warnings 
and solemn judgments ; all culminating in the reve- 
lation of the Father's heart, the vindication of the 
Father's righteousness, in the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
There are many who cannot understand any other 
method of dealing with wrong-doers than perpetual 
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interference, prompt and emphatic condemnation. 
How broad and tolerant, how wise and sympathetic 
are the teachings of the Bible ? Flesh and blood can- 
not stand it, says this old story ; this is the way to 
never-ending strife, and in strife the capability of 
reform in the offender is lost ; and too often there is 
also lost the compassionate desire to reform him on 
the part of the reprover. 

You see how wide a sphere of human experience 
is illustrated by our text. To us who believe that 
conscience is more than a mere regulative faculty, 
struck out in the course of human development, and 
reflecting the moral sensibility of society; who be- 
lieve that God Himself speaks in many an hour of 
temptation, and that His Spirit is the author of our 
repugnance to evil, it must seem a strange thing that 
the voice of conscience is so often hushed ; that men 
fall so easily, so quickly, from moral sensibility to 
moral callousness. How different the experience of 
the first from that of the second deliberate sin ! the 
hesitation, the constraint, the appalling sense of dan- 
ger and of shame which characterize the one, from the 
indifference, the readiness to yield, the ease and for- 
getfulness which characterize the other. That human 
nature may become depraved we quite understand ; 
but God's Spirit is the author of resistance and re- 
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morse ; has He forsaken the offender ? How often, 
moreover, this inward change is accompanied by a 
change of outward circumstances. Men find oppor- 
tunities for sinning only too easily when they have 
learnt to sin ; has the God of Providence ceased to 
put obstacles in the way of the man whom the Divine 
Spirit has left ? The answer has come in the expe- 
rience of many. The early strife of God within the 
soul cannot be often repeated ; madness, despair, and 
death would follow an unrelieved struggle of the Spirit 
of God with the spirit of a man. And so God pursues 
His purpose by other ways. 

He leaves him to the teaching of experience, lets 
him feel the stern grip of law. He surrounds him 
with gentle influences, draws out his affections by wife 
and child, and then reveals to him the consequences 
of his sins coming down on them. The softening 
effect of time is felt by him ; passion is subdued, and 
self-assertion is abated ; and the man is prepared to 
look upon his past with a temper very different from 
that which caused God, as he thought, to forsake him. 
God is often most near to us when He seems to have 
forsaken us : we are familiar with this truth in its 
application to the darkness of soul which sometimes 
falls on the saint ; it is no less true in its application 
to the discipline by which the sinner is recovered. 
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Christ teaches us this incidentally in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. How monstrous the demand — 
" Father, give me the portion of goods which falleth 
to me ! " Of how many a debate between the father 
and the child is such a final request significant What 
would be our counsel in such a case ? " The request 
is not only preposterous, it is ruinous. For the lad's 
own sake you must not grant it He needs your 
restraining hand ; without it his perdition is certain." 
But Christ simply tells us, with a touching calmness, 
** And he divided unto them his living." For Christ 
foresaw the end of the story ; the wildness of the son, 
but also the lessons of his wandering ; his wantonness 
and folly, but also his remembrance of home. The 
return of the prodigal is not only a revelation of the 
father's changeless affection; it is also a vindication 
of the wise foresight of the father : it is an illustration 
of the purpose and the method of God, who ceases to 
strive with us in order that, by other and surer ways, 
He may effectually appeal to us. 

As there are those here whose personal or family 
experience may have furnished illustrations of our text, 
so there may be those to whom our exposition of it 
may bring light and comfort It is an infinitely dis- 
tressing thing when one dear to us takes the bit in his 
teeth, and rushes on, reckless and apparently un- 
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guided ; and there is no greater 'agony of prayer than 
when we seem to be calling in vain on God to inter- 
pose on behalf of those who, without His intervention, 
must be undone, but who, strangely, as it seems, are 
left without His intervention. 

But, even here, distress must not be suffered to 
become despair; fathers and mothers in a strait as 
sore as yours have stood still and seen the salvation 
of God. The experience of liberty is the one thing 
needed by some that they may come to love the light 
and easy yoke of Christ; the lack of God is that 
which makes some call earnestly for Him. All the 
worst passions of the soul are brought out in strife ; it 
debases the feeble into hypocrisy, hardens the wilful 
into rebellion, and sets the self-confident on defiance. 
In the strife of man with God there can be but one 
issue; God therefore withdraws from striving. He 
knows how the soul left to itself grows conscious of 
its shame and bitterness ; how the still heart will begin 
to crave for Him. " I know the thoughts that I think 
toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not 
of evil, to give you a future and a hope. Then shall 
ye call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, 
and I will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me, 
and find me, when ye shall search for me with your 
heart." 
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Our text has practical as well as experimental bear- 
ings 3 it suggests to us how we are to order our con- 
duct and demeanour as well as provides us with a 
truth on which our faith may rest The anxiety for 
the deliverance from sin of the souls which affection 
or duty binds as a burden on our own is the most 
pressing anxiety we can know ; we must beware lest 
we allow it to defeat our dearest purpose. Times 
come when those for whom we are thoughtful seem 
passing beyond our power directly to guide or to 
admonish ; and the feeling that they are thus passing 
beyond us may make our efforts to retain them wild 
and ungracious. The hand of the terror-stricken 
lacks both firmness and gentleness ; it hurts but it does 
not heal. We had better acquiesce, however sadly, in 
the appointment, and wait until we can win them by 
other means. There are persons of undoubted good- 
ness whose goodness is nevertheless mainly of the 
detective order ; quick to suspect, prompt to discover 
evil and immediate in having an offender up. As a 
matter of fact, such persons are not those who are 
most able to save souls from death and to hide a 
multitude of sins. The persuasive know how to 
temper zeal with sympathy and to retreat into the 
stronghold of patience ; know how often silence is the 
most effectual reproof, and can school their soul to 
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gentleness. The Lord has many ways of recovering 
those whom He sees in all their wanderings ; do not 
let us suppose that the only way of shewing fidelity 
is admonition. The impulse that leads us to protest 
against sin is a true one and worthy of honour ; but 
like other impulses it needs to be controlled, and is 
sometimes most honoured by repression. We know 
who He was and what His mission of whom it was said, 
" He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory." 

We may learn, too, wisdom in the application of 
truth; by what Scriptures to make appeal to men's 
hearts and consciences. Faithful preaching is generally 
thought to be preaching that most directly grapples 
with the conscience; arousing opposition, silencing 
the sinner and leaving him crushed and guilty before 
God. Undoubtedly this is one description of faithful 
preaching ; and, if we are to be effectual messengers 
of God, we must be acquainted with the power of the 
truth to do this. But this is not the only form of 
fidelity. " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable." The power of the truth to soothe 
and charm, to interest and lure, to quiet the spirit 
and subdue the heart, is as marked as its power to 
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convict and to condemn ; and self-conviction and self- 
condemnation are often wrought more effectually by 
indirect than by direct methods. The ministry of the 
Baptist was a ministry of terror and condemnation; 
but greater was the ministry of Christ, and those who 
were won to Him lacked no penitence. 

It would be quite possible to pervert this as any 
other of the good words of God, There is an absence 
of strife with sinners arising from indifference to sin. 
God's methods of dealing with transgression rise in 
intensity and force ; the law with its unyielding stern- 
ness, the gospel with its heart of sacrifice, follow on 
this declaration of the divine consideration. We too 
shall find that the check to the spirit of strife in us 
will come from a perception of the inevitable results 
of sin, and of the redeeming, restoring power of the 
love that bears and suffers. And as there are surer 
ways of winning than strife, so are there forces more 
effectual to convict of transgression and to break the 
heart of the sinner. It is not an easy thing for a man 
when God's spirit ceases to strive with him. Such a 
one will be lefl to eat the fruit of his own ways, and 
will be heart-broken before the cross. Not to excuse 
transgressors, nor to palliate their offences, but the 
more effectually to purge the conscience as well as to 
win the heart, does God's spirit cease to strive with man. 
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THE TOLERANCE OF THE HOLY ONE. 

" Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not 
look on iniquity." — Habakkuk i. 13. 

THE absolute holiness of God is a truth of both 
natural and revealed religion. We could not 
worship one who was not supremely holy ; every rea- 
son we have for believing in God at all is a reason for 
attributing this character to Him. All our purest 
thoughts are derived from Him ; our noblest aspira- 
tions seek Him ; our devoutest reverence is His who 
is " holy in all his ways." The Scriptures reveal to 
us the character of God, this rather than power or 
intellect or repose is their essential revelation ; and it 
is noticeable that the progress of revelation is the devel- 
opment of the idea of the Divine sanctity. The •moral 
and spiritual sentiments of the chosen people become 
purer and more elevated, and with this advancement 
there is a purer and more elevated worship; they 
acknowledge one whose sanctity makes their best per- 
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formances appear unclean, "all their righteousnesses 
as filthy rags." In the Christian revelation the idea 
of the Divine holiness is complete. The charm of 
Christ's character is its ineffable sanctity ; and God's 
holiness is the inspiration of Christ's most touching 
prayer. " Holy P ather, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that they may 
be one, as we are." 

We have a beautiful ascription of holiness to God 
in the words of our text The instinctive repugnance 
between sanctity and evil, the indignation which 
prompts to the destruction of iniquity — Habakkuk 
knew that these were in God. These are indeed 
the great inspiring ideas of Hebrew piety; and we 
ought to remind ourselves often of their truth. There 
is an infinite disgust at sin in God ; what is base offends 
Him; our unclean hands, our impure hearts make 
Him hide His face from us ; no fervour of devotion, 
no ecstatic language, can reconcile Him to what in 
us is vile. There is an infinite indignation in God, 
and we many excite it The Christian idea of God 
is fuller and richer than the Jewish idea ever was ; and 
we adore Him for other manifestations of His holi- 
ness than repugnance and wrath. But these elements 
of character are in Him still; still are those awful 
words true — "If I regard iniquity in my heart the 
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Lord will not hear me ; " " the sacrifice of the wicked 
is an abomination to the Lord." 

The words of our text are an appeal to God on 
the ground of His holiness; an appeal to Him to 
explain what seemed inconsistent with this. The 
prophet had been bewailing the iniquity of his own 
people, and the vision had been vouchsafed him of 
the Chaldeans as the ministers of God's judgments ; 
these were arrayed against the nations, and Israel 
should be scourged by their hands. But this seemed 
very strange. The Chaldean correctors were worse 
men than their Hebrew victims; their treachery, 
their impiety, their cruelty were notorious ; how could 
the Lord tolerate their triumphs, how bear to see 
them overrunning a land which, whatever its sins 
might be, was less guilty than their own? "Thou 
art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not 
look on iniquity ; wherefore lookest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously, and boldest thy tongue 
while the wicked devoureth the man that is more 
righteous than he?" It is the old, old problem. 
Why does God tolerate the existence, even permit 
the triumph, of the wicked? The holiness of His 
personal character must be offended at them; the 
righteousness of His rule demands their exposure 
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and defeat; and yet again and again we see them 
prosperous. The inconsistencies of a good man seem 
often sharply dealt with, while the consistent baseness 
of a villain goes unpunished; the chastisements of 
the imperfect — this is one of the stings of life — the 
chastisements of the imperfect often come through 
the instrumentality of worse men than themselves. 
In general, there is a sparing of the wicked, an appa- 
rent toleration of them which it is not always easy to 
reconcile with what we are sure must be the sensitive, 
keen-sighted, indignant holiness of God. 

One answer to this may be suggested — holiness is 
not the only attribute of God, we must qualify our 
thought of God*s sanctity by our remembrance of his 
tenderness, His patience. His far-seeing wisdom. His 
calmness in the rule of the world. Now, if by this 
answer is meant that God's holiness manifests itself 
in ways that we require thought to understand ; that 
it is not sensitive and indignant merely, but wise and 
patient and tender also, it is a good answer. But it 
is not good if it implies any abatement of His holiness 
at the demands of tenderness and patience and far- 
seeing wisdom. The Lord shewed Habakkuk that 
His holiness would be fully vindicated in the issue of 
the Chaldean invasion ; not that there was an end 
accomplished, good in itself, though hardly consistent 
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with simple holiness. And it will be my object, in this 
discourse, to point out to you that the results which are 
brought about by the rule of God in a mingled world, 
where sin is allowed to display itself, are just the ends 
which a Holy Being would delight to secure. 

I. Consider the imperfect holiness of good men. 
It cannot be said of any one of us that we are of 
purer eyes than to behold evil : some evils we cannot 
bear to see, but there are others of which we are very 
tolerant. One has an instinctive repugnance against 
uncleanness, but is not very scrupulous in the 
matter of truth. Another is repelled by signs of self- 
seeking, but it is hard to arouse his indignation against 
cruelty. Now, when we call upon God by His holi- 
ness to awake for the punishment of evil, it is the evil 
to which we are specially averse of which we are 
thinking; and we who appeal to Him may need to 
have our own consciences searched and made more 
generally sensitive. There are few ways of bringing 
the evil of sin home to us more effective than making 
us see sin in others, and feel the bitterness of sin at 
the hands of others. The ungodly Jews were to learn 
by the invasion of the still more ungodly Chaldeans 
what a hateful thing ungodliness really was; Asaph 
(Psalm Ixxiii.) learned how much there was in com- 

D 
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mon between him and the prosperous proud by the 
discovery that " he was envious at the foolish when 
he saw the prosperity of the wicked." He who makes 
the wrath of men to praise Him and uses the wicked 
for judgment is thus enabling us to take a broader 
view of His holiness; shewing us that from us too, 
self-complacent as is our appeal to Him, He turns 
away His eyes ; making us feel the baseness of our 
own sins, as well as those of others against which we 
protest. 

2. Consider the partiality of our appeals to the 
holiness of God. It is not all men's evil that we 
think Him of purer eyes than to behold. Personal 
antipathy wonderfully sharpens our sense of wicked- 
ness ; and personal liking equally dulls our apprehen- 
sion of the Divine judgment. Conventional habits 
of thought and feeling affect us ; we talk very indig- 
nantly about the coarse vices of the mob ; but we 
bate our breath and moderate our condemnation when 
we speak of the vices of those whose patronage or 
whose hospitality is famous. God is wholly free from 
this disturbing partiality. He makes allowance for 
all with the tender hopefulness we feel towards those 
dearest to us ; He is bent on passing each through 
the purging discipline which each one needs. What 
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seems to us tolerance of evil, or indifference towards 
it, is often but the patience of wisdom working for 
ends which our partiality will not let us see. 

3. The Divine method of rebuking evil is another 
thing to be considered. His method is to let wicked- 
ness expose and punish itself; and this it is sure 
ultimately to do. There is no need for Him to rush 
into that stern and awful order by which his own 
iniquities take the wicked himself; to turn away His 
eyes from evil would imply that He was overcome of 
evil ; He knows the solemn vindications of His toler- 
ance that will yet appear ; the severest condemnation 
of sin is that it is sure to work out its own condem- 
nation. 

These considerations, and such as these, occurred 
to the Jews when asking how a holy God could be 
forbearing in a sinful world; the Psalmist and the 
Prophets suggest them to us, they may be found in 
the chapter of Habakkuk succeeding that from which 
our text is taken. I shall be much mistaken if any or 
all of them prove to be perfectly satisfactory to you. 
True as they are in their place, they are not the highest 
truth; they lack the lofty Christian ring — "the 
goodness of God is leading to repentance." The end 
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of holiness is not condemnation or reproof, but the 
making of others holy ; the destruction of sin can only 
be the displacing of sin by sanctity. 

There are other words, drawn not from Old Testa- 
ment Prophets but from New Testament Apostles, 
that require to be read side by side with those of our 
text. The Son and Revelation of Him " who is of purer 
eyes than to behold evil and who cannot look on 
iniquity," came into our world, " not to call the righte- 
ous but sinners to repentance." Instead of turning 
His gaze away from evil. He searched and scanned 
it ; He hid His face from no transgression and shriv- 
elled no wrong-doer into nothingness by His glance ; 
He came into nearer acquaintance with evil than 
scrutiny could ever bring Him ; making His own a 
nature to which sin was felt to be a possibility ; shar- 
ing the traditions of a race of whose history sin was 
an essential part ; feeling what the weakness of fallen 
humanity was, understanding by experience of temp- 
tation how men came to fall, " tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin " ; offering up supplica- 
tions and prayers with strong cryings and tears and 
being heard in that He feared. 

And yet all the while He was of purer eyes than to 
behold evil and could not look on iniquity. How 
great the nature to which this conflict was possible ! 
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Pow self-possessed the sanctity which shrank not from 
undertaking it ! How marvellous the issue ! " being 
made perfect, he became the author of eternal salva- 
.tion unto all them that obey him." 

There are many here and elsewhere who would say, 
" I never knew what holiness was, or what sin was, 
until the revelation came to me in the apprehension 
of Christ's life and death." They could use the words, 
and talk, — as men will, glibly enough of what has an 
infinite, unknown depth of meaning in it, — of the holi- 
ness of God and the sinfulness of men ; but the 
realities themselves were revealed in the conflict and 
agony, the composure and the triumph, of Christ's 
mortal life. The nearer Christ is seen to sinful 
humanity, the more closely He is identified with it, 
the loftier is our conception of His holiness ; Christ 
our sacrifice is Christ our sanctification. 

Now we can read the Old Testament scriptures 
with clearer eyes, we have a larger understanding of 
the old and ever new problem, the tolerance of sin by 
a sensitively holy God. The contradiction which the 
ancient saints felt was there ; it was a strain on God's 
own feeling, a conflict in the Divine nature; it was 
the necessity of the cross. And God endured the 
conflict ; equally in holiness and in love was He rich 
enough, strong enough to endure the struggle and 
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turn it into gain. We have not a true conception of 
the holiness of God when we view it as impulsive 
merely; it bears the sight of evil in confidence of 
overcoming it; to overcome evil and turn it into 
penitence and faith and love is the object of Him 
who is of purer eyes than to behold evil and cannot 
look on iniquity, when He endures the contradiction 
of sinners against Himself, and holds His peace in 
presence of unrighteousness. 

We may learn from our subject not only anew to 
adore and trust in God, but also how to shew our 
zeal for holiness in a sinful world. There are men 
and women who cannot bear the sight of pain, but 
who spend their lives amid the most agonizing 
scenes. We cannot alleviate woes we will not consent 
to share. The place for men and women of pure eyes 
is where they may search and heal the various forms of 
evil. " If any man serve me, let him follow me ; and 
where I am there shall also my servant be." So He 
spake who was found receiving sinners, and of whom 
it was written that " He was numbered among the 
transgressors." 



FORTITUDE THE REWARD OF COURAGE. 

" Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, all 
ye that hope in the Lord." — Psalm xxxi. 24. 

A STRONG heart is one of the greatest of bles- 
sings. No one who knows what fortitude is 
would consent to barter fortitude for health, or pros- 
perous circumstances, or reputation, or for any good 
external to the soul. A strong heart can endure 
adverse conditions, can turn them to better account 
than any favourable circumstances at the disposal of 
the feeble. Strong-heartedness is one of the greatest 
gains of life, at whatever cost it may be purchased. 
Men are continually coming out of loss, trouble, mis- 
fortune, thankful because of the fortitude they have 
learned to exercise and been enabled to acquire in 
their discipline ; they remember no more the anguish, 
they would pay again the price if needful to secure 
the blessing. Few words of the Psalms are dearer to 
Christian spirits than those which, here and in Psalm 
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xxvii., promise as the reward of waiting upon God, 
not an amelioration of the outward lot, but an increase 
of spiritual force. " Wait on the Lord : be of good 
courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart." "Be 
of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
all ye that hope in the Lord." 

Be of good courage and he shall strengthen your 
heart — the counsel seems at first a little strange and 
the promise somewhat vapid. For courage is itself a 
form of strength of heart — why should we wait on 
God for what already we seem to have ? or how deem 
that a reward worthy the all-giving One which seems 
but the continuance or the development of a grace 
which is our own ? It is one of those questions 
which are sure to be made much of by the mere 
theorist concerning prayer and piety ; to those who 
know God and God's ways, its suggestions are all of 
tenderness and wisdom. 

And first, we have here an illustration of Christ's 
words, " To whomsoever hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundantly." we receive from God that 
which we are prepared to receive from Him. Those 
are always the best gifts which we need preparation 
for ; mere material things any one can receive, and at 
any time. " He maketh his sun to shine on the evil and 
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the good, and sendeth his rain on the just and on the 
unjust;" but when He is about to bestow spiritual 
things, graces, gifts that reveal His character and shew 
His appreciation of our personal wants. He begins by 
demanding sympathy with Himself. To the pure He 
shews Himself pure ; the Christ-like spirit sees most 
the Divine in Christ. 

We understand the condition, and it is with joy 
that we obey it. When we want our sense of the 
goodness and greatness of God quickened, we prepare 
ourselves to seek Him with devout heart; we put 
away all filthiness and worldliness when we ask for 
the Holy Spirit. Our very expectation of the blessing 
begets the mood of preparedness for it. There is in 
every man an ability to reflect the graces we behold in 
God and supplicate from Him ; and, reflecting, we are 
changed into the same image. In every good man 
there are graces already made his own which, like seed- 
corn, will increase if they be offered up to God. Be of 
good courage and He shall strengthen thine heart : — 
there is a twofold benediction promised ; the growth 
and training of a character you have, and a renewed 
inspiration. "Of his fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace." 

And next, we are reminded of the true source even 
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of the graces we call our own. Both the Psalms in 
which these words occur are Psalms making appeal 
to God against misrepresentation, calling on Him for 
help in trouble. We can imagine a Christian martyr 
or confessor, an early Nonconformist or a slave like 
Uncle Tom reading these Psalms, and finding con- 
solation in the thought that God's elect in the old 
time had passed through troubles like his own. He 
sees how the Psalmist, while detailing the woes he 
endures, also " strengthens his heart " by speaking of 
his own faith and assuring himself of the fidelity of 
God. But with a feeling of disappointment he reads 
the closing verse. Here has the man been fortifying 
himself, keeping up his courage, strengthening his 
heart — for what ? To discover that more stedfastness, 
i.e. ability to endure more misrepresentation and 
trouble, is his reward. But such a disappointment 
passes into a better, a more tender mood. " Fortify- 
ing himself?" said I, "strengthening his own heart-?" 
Nay, God was with him through all. One of the 
great trials of faith and courage is the feeling of being 
God-forsaken ; the " waiting " on God is sometimes 
very dreary, because it is a waiting, and not an ex- 
perience of His aid. To know that He was with us 
while we waited, ministering His aid when we thought 
we were depending on our own resources is a lesson 
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not soon forgotten. He can never be wholly desolate 
who has once learnt it ; our struggle, our patience, 
our courage are the tokens of His presence, the gift 
of His mercy. 

**Each 'Lord appear' thy lips pronounce, contains my * Here 

am I,* 
A special messenger I send beneath thine every sigh : 
Thy love is but a girdle of the love I bear to thee, 
And sleeping in thy 'Father, come,' there lies * Here, son,' 

from me." 

Next, consider how much larger is the grace pro- 
inised than the grace exercised. Good courage is 
only one form of strength of heart. He who is truly 
strong of heart does not need to have this counsel 
addressed to him; he is prepared for anything that 
shall come to him, "standing four-square to every 
wind that blows"; and here again is a great spiritual 
principle. There is more than growth in spiritual de- 
velopment ; other graces are furnished to us like those 
we have, or we should be poor one-sided mortals even 
in our excellence. How readily, for instance, does 
the meek man take on other virtues of the tender 
order; active benevolence, sympathy, devotedness. 
There are families of graces, and to be a friend of one 
grace is to be made free of all the household. To be 
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of good courage is only a little thing, but a wide range 
of exalted character is included in strong-heartedness. 
" He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much ;" and the much shall be committed to 
his charge. It is the law of our earthly training, the 
development of mortal souls into immortal grace. 
We can no more exemplify all graces here than we 
can fill the continents ; our span of life is not long 
enough for us to grow great But we can develop 
one, practise one, and God will furnish us with the 
rest We can learn all about courage, and God will 
confer on us strength of heart. 

Here, too, is a practical lesson from our text I 
have said we all admire strong-heartedness, and would 
count it the most precious of our possessions if it 
were ours. But this admiration helps us but a very 
little way ; how can we become strong-hearted ? This 
is the practical problem. If money could purchase 
it, fortitude would be much more common than it is. 
If resolution could secure it, magnanimity should be 
ours. If it could be won by prayer, piety would take 
a nobler tone in many instances, and the saintly pro- 
fession would rise in public esteem. Do not let us 
believe that there is so general a want of appreciation 
of strong-heartedness in the world and the church as 
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would appear from the comparative infrequency of 
strong-hearted men and women. Our admiration of 
it when we meet with it, the certainty with which the 
strong-hearted are followed, trusted, obeyed, reveal 
how gladly we would make the grace our own. 

I think our text and its parallel in Psalm xxvii. 
reveal to us the way. "Be of good courage, all ye 
that hope in the Lord." "Wait on the Lord, be 
of good courage." There are many, many people 
who can do a little stroke of work, but are quite unfit 
for great enterprises ; many, many who can be faithful 
to a particular duty, but justly distrust their fitness 
for large ranges of human conduct. We leave a child 
in the dark and say, be of good courage and stay here 
until I come* back ; and even a little coward will put 
a check on himself and be a little hero for a time. 
And that is the first step to becoming a big hero. 
Courage for a little season and in a little thing may 
be the beginning of a heroism that shall attach to all 
the character. Be of good courage, says the Psalmist, 
wait, hope and be cheerful amid these your perplexities, 
whatever they be. He will strengthen your heart. 
He will give you the fidelity you are craving for the 
necessities of the hour ; and He will make this fidelity 
the occasion for rewarding you with a large access of 
magnanimity. 
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And we can be strong in waiting on the Lord, 
courageous in our hope in Him, if in nothing else. 
A good man is always best when he is most in the 
atmosphere of faith, most animated with the sense of 
God That is the charm which makes the feeble as 
David, and the house of David as the angel of the 
Lord. The power of faith is distinctly a power of 
courage. " I say unto you my friends, Fear not them 
-who, after they have killed the body, have no more 
that they can do." 

" His love will all vain love expel, 
His fear all fears beside." 

It is a remarkable thing that the virtue of courage 
should be so little enforced from the Christian pulpit, 
the obligation to strong-heartedness so little felt by 
Christian men and women. The Captain of our sal- 
vation is emphatically an heroic figure, and the church 
was founded in an heroic age ; there is no story in all 
the world so full of heroism as the story of Christen- 
dom, and its humble unnoticed annals are as full of 
this element as its public pages. There is no more 
tolerance in the gospel for mean-spiritedness and 
cowardice than for other sins. The fearful and the 
unbelieving have their portion with the murderer and 
the liar in the lake of fire, which is the second death. 
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There is no greater enemy to excellence than weak- 
heartedness; the feeble fall before temptation, they 
abate the tone of Christian devotedness, and dull 
the edge of eagerness; vice and worthlessness 
are continually seen to result from simple want 
of courage. And yet there is no virtue the lack 
of which is so easily tolerated, so readily excused. 
Christian mothers teach their children to be pure, 
truthful, gentle ; how few teach them to be courage- 
ous ! And yet purity, truthfulness, and gentleness need 
courage if they are to endure. I wonder how many 
remembering, and blushing to remember, their unfaith- 
fulness to Christ, think want of strong-heartedness a 
sin to be bewailed : and yet this is unfaithfulness to 
Christ, and the fruitful source of many of our sins. 
The reason probably is, that w^e think fortitude, strong- 
heartedness a grace of nature, incapable of being 
acquired. There is not any virtue which is incapable of 
being acquired; how to acquire this virtue we have seen. 
One instance of fidelity to God and duty, amid dark- 
ness, and temptation to despair, reveals the capacity 
of the highest Christian heroism ; and it is by such 
exercise of fidelity that God makes us strong of heart. 
He who can trust in God may yet be enrolled among 
the noble ; for in trust is the source of courage, and 
courage is the secret of power. " Be of good courage 
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and he shall strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in 
the Lord." 



THE HUMANENESS OF GOD'S RULE. 

** I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love." — 
HOSEA xi. 4. 

THE humaneness of God's rule — this is the subject 
to which I would direct your thoughts this even- 
ing. God's dealings with Israel are described under 
the image of a parent's care of a little child. The way- 
wardness of a child, the feebleness of a child, the 
sickliness of a child, the rebelliousness of a child — 
each of these supplies us with a symbol of His rule. 
It is very significant that God's care can be so repre- 
sented, that this should be the image chosen by God 
Himself for the representation. We think a good 
deal, some of us, of what God is to us ; this is a 
picture of what we are to God. We imagine that, to 
Infinite Power, the care which has been exercised over 
us has been no burden ; but love has all along felt 
the charge. Our sinfulness, our petulance, our weak- 

£ 
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ness, our folly ; we lose sight of the details of all this 
in a general recognition of human imperfection. We 
should not dismiss the various items of life's account 
SO readily if we fairly understood that, over each in- 
stance of our waywardness, an Eternal Father's heart 
has felt anxiety ; that every stage by which we passed 
from folly to wisdom, from frailty to composure, was 
marked by seasons of tenderness in a Father's love. 
The mother remembers how she taught her child to 
walk, and healed her child's sicknesses, and was full 
of solicitude because of her child's faults. This, and 
not a general summary of a Divine Providence, is the 
true image of God's care of our lives. 

The words of our text suggest especially the humane- 
ness of God's discipline. He does not drive us like 
oxen, nor tame us as wild beasts are tamed. Our 
natures are not like the natures of the brutes; we 
have other and higher needs than theirs. Even in 
our frailty and sin, our wants are those of sons of God; 
a heart that yearns for comfort, as well as passions to 
be controlled; a conscience that craves healing, as 
well as a will to be subdued. And God regards all 
this; "like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him." He not only know- 
eth our frame and remembereth that we are dust ; He 
remembereth, likewise, the spirit in man which affection 
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will restore and elevate, but which power may goad 
into rebellion and terror will crush. Men require a 
humane guidance even from God. "And he said, 
Surely they are my people, children that will not lie : 
so he was their Saviour. In all their affliction he was 
afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved them : 
in his love and in his pity he redeemed them ; and he 
bare them, and carried them all the days of old.'* 

There is another suggestion in our text ; a sugges- 
tion of importance to our thought of human relations 
as well as of divine. The "cords of a man" are 
" bands of love ; " the most human influence is that 
which is most tender ; the highest revelation of man 
is that of sympathy. If we were asked wherein does 
man most difier from the brute creation? many an 
answer would be given. In intellect, one would say ; 
in will, another; some would point us to man's 
triumphs over nature, and others to his social achieve- 
ments, the building of cities, the founding of nations, 
the sweep and scope of laws. Another answer is 
given here ; man is most himself by the force of love. 
" God is love " ; and God said, " Let us make man in 
our image." To the question. Who is the loftiest, purest 
type of humanity ? the answers would also be various ; 
the poet, whose eye surveys the outer and the inner 
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works, and whose tongue can utter what he sees ; the 
thinker, the orator, the statesman ; once an answer 
would be given which, happily, few will now receive — 
the soldier is the noblest man. Again, our text gives 
us an answer of its own — the mother in her cares, the 
father bearing his children on his soul, these are the 
types of the purest, loftiest humanity. The Son of 
man carried the world in His heart, and is " lifted up " 
on the cross of love. Even in our drawing near to 
God, love is more than all human offering ; the heart 
of acceptable worship is the love of God ; He who 
draws with the cords, of a man shall be responded to 
by men, and the most human thing is love. 

Let us illustrate, a little more in detail, the humane- 
ness of God's rule. You can anticipate what might 
be said here of the tenderness of the gospel, the 
humanity of Jesus. But did it ever occur to you that 
the tenderness which first designed the gospel is con- 
tinually manifest in the progress of the gospel ; that, 
as the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, so 
too the Eternal Spirit is ever revealing Himself in 
human goodness, the sanctity and persuasiveness of 
men and women ? How did we first hear the gos- 
pel ? From lips that spoke to us the tenderest human 
words. And what was the character of those who 
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first sought, and sought not in vain, to " draw " us to 
God? Some of us may remember, perhaps, grave, 
stern men, severe in sanctity and eminent in regard 
for the truth of God. We have learned to respect, 
even to revere, them. But it was not these who won 
our young hearts, or recalled our wandering hearts, 
to God. No ! We remember a mother's chamber 
and a father's prayers; countenances in which 
the sunshine of a heavenly smile broke through 
no less heavenly tears; voices which, if never mu- 
sical at other times, were musical then when they 
spoke of another Father and another home, and 
made their love the vestibule of an inner sanctuary, 
a love that sticketh closer than a brother's. 

The humaneness of God's rule, again, is seen in the 
way in which God conceals His laws under the forms 
and influences of human society. To the spirit un- 
familiar with Him, there is ever something appalling 
in the thought of God's commands. " It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God." " Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground." But we are trained for 
God's service before we think we have bowed our 
necks to His yoke. Dependence — we learned the 
lesson when we hung upon our mother's breast; 
obedience — we were broken in to it by all the varied 
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discipline of our early home; reverence — our souls 
learned reverence by the perception of sanctity of 
character in some one whom we had before learned 
to love; authority — we felt its constraint in human 
excellence, before we knew the source of all authority 
to be in God. " I drew them with cords of a man : " 
human relationships are stepping-stones by which we 
rise to fellowship with Him in whom " we live and 
move and have our being." " We have had fathers 
of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence." Their corrections, like their tendernesses, 
were the preparation of us to acknowledge the Father 
of our spirits. 

God makes use of human influences to bring us to 
Himself. Among such influences are the necessary 
restrictions of society. Society could not exist with- 
out self-restraint on the part of its members ; and all 
the virtues are needed for society to advance, and 
become a true home for human souls. Integrity, dili- 
gence, forethought, trustfulness, courage, devotedness, 
self-denial — society demands them ; men are not men 
without them; and what are virtues but the human 
mould and groundwork of what we call graces when 
they are directed heavenward ? Touch human virtue 
with the divine fire, it becomes piety. Godliness is 
regard for God, the response of our consciousness to 
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Him, the result of His indwelling, the inspiration of 
His Spirit. But when the godly soul looks round 
upon its human habitation, it discovers in all homely 
graces, in all activities of goodness, the elements of a 
character which it can offer to God, to be accepted, 
matured, and sanctified by Him. 

The sense of responsibility is another influence by 
which God draws men to Himself. It is significantly 
said of both Saul and David, that, at the time of their 
anointing, the Spirit of the Lord came upon them. 
The new sense of a destiny was as " another heart " 
to Saul, and he prophesied with the prophets. It 
came as an abiding power on David, abiding with 
him from that day forward. The vision of Solomon 
is another illustration of the same truth. " Thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of David my father : " 
said he, " and I am but a little child : give therefore 
thy servant an understanding heart." The pressure of 
responsibility has made many pray who never prayed 
before ; it has made others pray in a manner in which 
they never prayed before ; it has lit up the promises of 
God, and given life to the feeling of dependence ; 
the human obligation has been a cord to draw to 
God. 

And, recurring to our earlier thought that the most 
human thing in man is love, how often has love drawn 
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hearts to God? "The unbelieving husband/' says 
Paul, " is sanctified by the wife ; and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the husband " ; and these are not 
vain words. The perception that what is most attrac- 
tive, most endearing, is a rill from the fount of God 
has constrained one ; long patience has broken down 
the obduracy of another ; a child's prayer has pierced 
through the scaly callousness of another ; another has 
not been able to bear the thought of eternal separa- 
tion. " Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes 
with man, to bring back his soul from the pit, to be 
enlightened with the light of the living." 

These are but illustrations of our text, a few out of 
many ; there is not a department of human life but 
has its own records of those to whom human relations 
have been the introduction to divine fellowship. I 
never despair of any man who is sensitive to any 
human emotion, or the object of any human love ; he 
who can feel the touch of a human hand may yet feel 
the hand of God. That means that I never despair 
of any ; for there is none who has not some human 
cords about him, some spring of human feeling in 
his heart The human hand whose touch he feels is 
but the covering of the hand of God. 

Yes ! here is one great lesson we are to draw from 
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our subject I have been speaking of what men are 
to men as being the symbol of what God is to us; 
^ what men will do for men as the symbol of what men 
may learn to do for God. It is more. In the light 
of our text, the human presence and action disappear ; 
the Divine presence and action are beheld supreme. 
Who gave us the fathers and mothers of our flesh? 
and caused their hearts and ours to beat with holy feel- 
ing ? Who " made us of clay and formed us men " ? 
and fixed the bounds of our habitation and laid our 
obligations on us ? God did all this, says Paul, and 
He d^d so that we should seek the Lord if haply we 
might feel after Him and find Him, though He be 
not far from every one of us. And Hosea, writing to 
Jews, reveals a truth in advance of that which Paul 
preached to heathens; speaks of God seeking us, not of 
our seeking God. " I drew them with cords of a man, 
with bands of love"; before they called, I heard ; I 
sought them when they knew me not 

Another lesson comes out of our subject,' the 
humaneness of God's rule. We know ourselves to be 
weak and sinful, in need of consideration and sympa- 
thy ; and some complain that consideration and sym- 
pathy are so hard to find Ah ! where are you seeking 
these things ? and why do you choose to seek them 
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anywhere rather than in God ? Their weakness and 
waywardness are with many the excuse for their not 
being godly — " We cannot serve the Lord ; the great 
and Holy One ; the jealous God ; of purer eyes than 
to behold evil, and who cannot look on iniquity." 
This is an excuse which can avail no longer ; for not 
with the force of a God, but with the consideration of 
a man, He disciplines us. The revelation of Him is 
in the person of the man Christ Jesus. 

Lastly, consider the sanctity of human relations 
and the way to use them. They are the temple of 
the living God, the channels of His grace ; sacred as 
the form that enshrines an eternal power. To be true 
to all human relations, tender, affectionate, upright, 
true, trustful — alas ! we know it too fully and see it 
too often — is not to be godly ; but God intends this 
to be the way to godliness. Godliness is the topstone 
of the human structure, and no structure is complete 
until its topstone is on. A human character, rich in 
graces but wanting grace, true to human relations but 
neglectful of God, is as sad a spectacle as a building 
which the perversity of the architect keeps incom- 
plete ; nay, it is sad and dreary as a desolate home. 
For the owner, the master, the father is away; and 
what matter who is there wanting him ? There is not 
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a human affection that will not gain in beauty, a hu- 
man obligation which will not increase in sanctity, a 
human life that will not bloom anew, when the end 
and author of its grace and being is recognised and 
adored in God. 



GOD'S CALL TO THE SAINTS. 

** Gather my saints together unto me : those that have made 
*a covenant with me by sacrifice." — Psalm 1. 5. 

THIS Psalm is an appeal in behalf of practical 
righteousness ; it declares morality to be essential 
to piety ; sacrifices are contrasted with personal cha- 
racter, and, in contrast with personal character, are 
pronounced of no effect ; while the right of the wicked 
man to offer sacrifice or affect any zeal for God is 
sharply denied. It is therefore noteworthy that the 
title of the Psalm should bear the name of Asaph, a 
Levite, to whom the charge of the musical service of 
the temple was assigned ; and that God is represented 
as coming out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, to 
judge His people. The charge against them was not 
neglect of the temple ritual ; " I will not reprove thee 
for thy sacrifices or for thy burnt offerings, which are 
continually before me;" the charge is, in the first 
place, the want of that spirituality which is in- 
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dependent of the temple and its forms ; and in the 
next place, the want of practical morality between 
man and man. "Offer unto God thanksgiving." 
" Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me : and to him 
that ordereth his conversation aright, will I shew the 
salvation of God." The prophets sometimes sharply 
reprove formal religion, and speak contemptuously of 
the shews of regard for God which are found in men 
who are destitute of practical goodness. Here the 
reproof comes from within the temple; those who are* 
responsible for the orderly conduct of worship pour 
contempt on ceremonialism. The Jewish priesthood 
never, like the Romish priesthood, deliberately made 
morality a matter of ecclesiastical arrangement, and 
sanctioned crime or condoned personal unworthiness 
if only the forms of religion were observed. From 
those who were most zealous for the temple service 
— from David and the leaders of the song — there 
are represented as coming these clear assertions of 
the uselessness of forms of piety and a shew of zeal 
without the heart of godliness. 

Another thing is worthy of notice — the name by 
which those are addressed who require so solemn a 
remonstrance — "Gather my saints together unto me." 
It is possible to regard this name as given in irony, 
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as Christ called the Pharisees and Scribes " children 
of light;" saints without saintliness, God's people 
with little of God's spirit The irony however lies 
in the facts of the case, not in the purpose of God. 
He calls these blind and unworthy men " my saints " 
with deep and tender meaning ; they are His saints, 
although they are so unsaintly. 

Church members and persons who shew any zeal for 
God's cause are often accused of harshness and want of 
knowledge of human nature in their judgment of the 
world. " Because we are not saints," it is sometimes 
said, " you think of us as if we had nothing good in us ; 
as if there could be no care for virtue in those who attend 
the theatre ; no possibility of devoutness in those who 
make no profession of religion." A similar charge of 
harshness and want of knowledge of human nature 
might be retorted on the world for its judgment of the 
church, and on some members of the church for their 
judgment of others. We take it for granted that, where 
there is inconsistency there must be complete un- 
reality. If men and women are imperfect, we curl the 
lip and speak scornfully of their Christian name ; as 
if all their piety was hollow, and their attachment to 
Christ's name a mere pretence. God does far other- 
wise j He sees the true piety which gropes and stum- 
bles towards Him, through many a fault and many 
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an error. Christ does far otherwise ; He " breaks not 
the bruised reed nor quenches the smoking flax." 
How many an imperfect Christian, displaying much 
lack of spiritual perception and saintly character, might 
retort on those who speak scornfully of them and their 
right to the Christian name. " I do love my Saviour 
and trust in Him for all you say. I know myself 
unworthy, I should not venture to call myself by the 
high names given to the godly ; but I also know that 
He leads the feeble and bears with the erring ; and 
He will correct the folly of my judgment and the 
faults of my heart.*' When God sits in judgment all 
this inconsistency is allowed for ; the imperfection is 
recognised and exposed, but the reality of purpose 
and faith is also recognised and declared. " Gather 
my saints together unto me ; they have made a cove- 
nant with me by sacrifice. Their trust in their 
sacrifices is overweening and superstitious; but they 
mean obedience. They think to please me in ways 
that are far from acceptable ; but it is on pleasing me 
they are bent. If I could accept their service as they 
offer it, I should be dishonoured ; but it is my honour 
they are intending. And because there is this heart 
of piety in them, I can teach them. They will under- 
stand my remonstrances ; will see the folly of acting 
as if I could eat the flesh of bulls and drink the blood 
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of goats ; or as if I were dependent on their gifts ; 
they will respond when I ask for their hearts and not 
their offerings, when I tell them that the feeling of grati- 
tude and of trust is the true gift they are to bring me." 
Men who desire to serve God can be taught to serve 
Him ; and even formalism, if it be the formalism of 
piety, may be the way to spirituality. 

It is worth our while to dwell on God's recognition 
of the true piety which may be very imperfect and 
may shew itself in gross and superstitious forms. It 
will teach us patience in dealing with imperfections. 
One of the problems in church life, the great problem 
is — discipline ; how to deal with the erring, the incon- 
sistent, the faulty. When I say the great problem of 
church life is discipline, I mean Christian life. If we 
have not many cases of discipline at our church meet- 
ings, we have in our personal association with men 
and women, to ask ourselves again and again — " how 
am I to deal with these people ? as Christians ? they 
are so ignorant, so imperfect, so barbarous in their 
conceptions of the gospel. But to cast them off and 
treat them as not caring at all for God and His truth, 
Christ and His gospel, would be a very cruel wrong : 
their hearts would feel it, and I could not answer for 
it were Christ to ask me how I had dealt with His 
little ones." And so we are thrown back on the way 
F 
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of patience; we must be faithful, but we must be 
trustful too. We must tell them where they are wrong; 
but we must also recognise and appeal to what is good . 
in them, ready to respond to God. 

But not only in our dealings with others will this 
thought of God's recognition of true piety in imperfect 
forms he useful to us ; it may suggest some personal 
questions. May it not be, is it not, just in that way 
that God regards me ? I know that my desire is true ; 
I can say to Him," Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou 
knowest that I love thee :" but there may be in me 
misconceptions of His service as grievous as these old 
Hebrew superstitions ; errors, deficiencies, short-com- 
ings like those of men who offered their sacrifices, 
ind eed, but were very slow in personal fellowship with 
Go d and personal appeal to Him. All the gracious and 
sacred words we apply, and rightly apply, to ourselves 
— Christians, the godly, the people of God, God's 
children — may, to the cold critical eye, have an irony 
in them like that which we see to lurk in the name 
" saints " applied to the Jews ; the tender, tolerant, 
forbearance we admire in His condescending appeal 
to them, He may be equally manifesting towards us. 
Yes ! we can do no other than wait on Him for correc- 
tion, reproof, and guidance. "Who can understand 
his errors? cleanse thou me from secret faults. Keep 
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back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let 
them not have dominion over me: then shall I be 
upright, and I shall be innocent from the great 
transgression." 

But it is time to pass from considering the name 
God gives his imperfect servants to the substance of 
His communication to them. The end of all forms of 
worship, — this is what we are taught vv. 7 — 15, — is 
to bring us into personal association with God. 
Sacrifices were valuable if they led to this; each 
sacrifice had its own lesson to teach ; one a lesson of 
thankfulness, another a lesson of penitence, another 
of devotion. But men rested content with the 
mere offering of the sacrifice ; the offering was made 
and the worshipper went away as if that were all, 
unmindful of the true fellowship with God to which 
this should have been the introduction. So gross an 
error is plainly reproved. "What are sacrifices to me ?" 
says God. " Shall I eat the flesh of bulls or drink the 
blood of goats ? " 

Errors of much the same sort are prevalent in our 
time; must always be prevalent, so long as forms are 
needed to sustain the true piety which is of the hidden 
man of the heart. Our own ordinances of worship^ 
for instance, what end are they serving ? It is good 
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to have our feeling of the infinite worthiness of God 
kindled or refreshed by the weekly service of the 
Lord's day; our sense of the common love of God, 
the fellowship we have with one another and with Him, 
awakened and sustained by public and social worship. 
But to what end is'this, if the quickened feeling ceases 
where it began ? Our sense of God's trustworthiness is 
given us that we may trust Him, may take His gifts with 
gratitude, and cast our care on Him, and be quiet 
and hopeful, and use our knowledge of God to 
brighten and purify our everyday life. Our sense of 
common fellowship is given us to make us practically 
mindful of the brotherhood of Christians and of men; 
ready to bear each others' burdens and share each 
others' satisfactions, and be hopeful for each others' 
progress, and labour for each others' good. Our self- 
complacency that we have done our duty when we 
have been at Church twice on the Sunday, and 
perhaps also on Wednesday, is quite out of place ; the 
ordinances are a help to duty, not the discharge of 
our obligation. Even our delight in the public 
worship of God, our satisfaction that old truth has 
recovered vividness, or new truth been taught us, may 
be delusive ; what use are we making of our feeling 
and our knowledge ? — that is the real question. 

It is remarkable how deeply ingrained superstition 
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is in the minds of most of us. We see it in others, 
and others perhaps see it in us. The modern custom 
in ritualistic circles of bowing deeply at the Gloria^ or 
wherever in a Church Service the name of Jesus 
occurs, strikes us at once as a superstition. In the 
spirit of this Psalm we may ask, " Will He be flattered 
by your obeisances, or pleased that you drop your 
eyes at the mention of his name ? " But equally a 
superstition is the remark so frequently made about 
the need of "honouring the Holy Ghost," meaning 
thereby often using His name, if we would have 
spiritual benediction. Is the Divine Being, think 
you, sensitive and petulant as a newly-made Peer; 
offended if all his honours are not duly set forth? 
The heart of piety, " the root of the matter " is not 
here. Let us only be at home with God as children 
in their Father's house ; and forms of worship and 
forms of words will be inspired with a spirit that God 
will love to acknowledge ; and we shall, by forms of 
our own, in our own way, approach and speak to Him. 
•He truly honours Christ who shews Christ's temper, 
adopts Christ's maxims, rules his heart to obedience 
of His will. The Gloria may be chanted in a service 
of thanksgiving for slaughtered enemies ; but he who 
has Christ's Spirit will love his foes. The Holy Ghost 
is honoured by the acceptance of his inspirations; 
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the freedom of the Christian life is the mark of 
obedience to the Spirit ; he who grows in knowledge, 
adds grace to grace, and waits dependently and 
trustingly for more of guidance and of light, is the 
man who shews a true sense of the Spirit of God. 

The means of grace are only means; valuable in 
so far, and only in so far, as they nurture grace in the 
personal character. Even faith, source as it is of all 
that is pure and strong, has its value here. To rest 
satisfied with our faith is to worship our faith instead 
of our God. To what purpose is it in God's sight 
that we pfaise faith, exalt faith, declare that salvation 
is of faith? Where is our faith? shut up in our 
own heart ? held up like the host in a Roman Church 
for adoration ? treasured like the viaticum, that is to 
suffice for the journey into the great unknown? 
Faith should be ever on the wing to God, moving to 
its source and author ; it fulfils itself when it ceases 
to be conscious of itself and is only aware of God. 

The contrast between the tone of w. 7 — iK and 
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offence. "Thou thoughtest that I was altogether as 
thyself." There are matters which wholly separate 
a man from God, make a profession of piety appear 
not so much hollow as offensive; what these things 
are the Old and New Testament unite to tell us. 
"They devour widows* houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers: these shall receive the greater 
damnation." "He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath 
not seen ? " 

The formalist is reminded that the true service of 
God is personal trust of Him, personal gratitude to 
Him, personal fellowship with Him. "Offer unto 
God thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the most 
High : and call upon me in the day of trouble : I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me." The wicked 
is reminded of morality as well as personal communion 
with God — " Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me : and 
to him that ordereth his conversation aright will I shew 
the salvation of God.'* That is, in New Testament 
language; faith for the pious man; repentance and 
faith for the sinner — ^herein is the way of life. For it 
is no other than faith which has personal fellowship 
with God — " Without faith it is impossible to please 
him." 
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** Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest : but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not." — 
John xxi. i8. 

I DO not purpose to speak of the apostolate and 
martyrdom of Peter, but to use these words as 
generally descriptive of the inevitable course of man's 
life. The words of our text are true of us all : youth 
is the time for determining our career ; in age we are 
borne along in a course which is determined for us. 
The boundless self-confidence of the young is no 
illusion ; it is the frank expression of a natural impulse, 
the response ta an obligation imposed on them by 
God. Their power of achievement is well-nigh as 
unlimited as their hope ; they often fulfil what seem 
to us their wildest dreams. In the old man com- 
posure of spirit, contentment with what has been 
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appointed him, peaceful acceptance of the issues of his 
past, are as appropriate as eagerness and self-con- 
fidence are to the young. 

Christ's words are true to human experience; a 
growing sense of constraint accompanies advancing 
years. The quiet old people, whom the young some- 
times make an eflfort to tolerate, have had their season 
of passion and of self-confidence. They too started 
full of eagerness ; their eyes were bright, their blood 
was warm, their feet moved to the quick battle-march 
which their hearts were beating. But they learned 
that their powers were limited ; by and by, the bound- 
less horizon gave place to a measured track. And, 
meanwhile, another strength had been vouchsafed 
them. *What I can do,' is the confidence of the 
young man ; what he can bear, is the confidence of 
the old * That I can go,' is the young man's thank- 
fulness; how he has been brought, is the old man's 
deeper gratitude. 

I. The growing constraints of life. Let us first 
illustrate our theme by enumerating some of them. 
There is 

a. The constraint of habit. The choice of to-day 
becomes the impulse of to-morrow ; the necessity of 
later years. That we have done a thing once serves 
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as a reason, in the absence of other reasons, why we 
should do it again. Our feet beat out the pathway in 
which we have to tread. In every choice we make we 
are limiting the sphere of our future choosing : and 
we may prescribe our own future in a grave and godly 
fashion ; or we may let the noblest possibilities slip for 
ever beyond our power. Many a one wishes that his 
after life shall be pure and peaceful ; intends, with a 
vague desire that can scarce be called intention, to be . 
some day a useful man. But, in the meantime, he is 
choosing to do what is not consistent with this ; or, in 
simple heedlessness, is forming habits that will fetter 
his after action. By and by, he looks back, and 
regretfully recalls his youthful visions, no longer 
possible of fulfilment. He contemplates not only a 
waste of past opportunities ; he has unfitted himself 
for ever being the man he might have been. 

b. Then there is the growing constraint of circum- 
stances. From the beginning this constraint is round 
about us, and we soon become conscious of its force. 
A man can overcome, we say, the influence of early 
education, or mean associations, or hampering cares. 
Yes ; but how few do ! And they who do often confess 
that circumstances were almost too strong for them ; 
a little inattention, a momentary flagging of resolve, 
want of watchfulness at some critical moment — and 
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any moment may be critical — the result would have 
been wholly different. What we call the accidents of 
life, too, are for ever interfering with our plans. A 
few weeks' sickness may change the whole complexion 
of our history. The death of a friend may shut the 
choicest avenues which were open to us. Disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, shame come ; ai;id when we arouse our- 
selves to action, we find that a whole circle of our 
interests is closed to us, because it is full of memories 
too painful to recall. 

c. There are also the constraint of duty and affec- 
tion: the one with its imperious bidding; the other 
with innumerable gentle cords, so fine that we know 
not that they hold us until we would break them, 
when we discover that they are firmer than bands of 
adamant. We gird ourselves to walk whither we 
would; but we must not. Honour bids us stand; 
obligations which we have contracted oppose our 
purpose. Or a touch is on our shoulder, and a tear- 
ful face meets our eyes; and the strong man bows 
himself; another girds us and carries us whither we 
would not We are making continual forfeiture of 
our freedom ; we are drawn " with cords of a man, 
with bands of love." 

Emphatically is it true of the Christian life that it is 
an ever increasing constraint This is at once its 
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solemnity and its gladness. It begins by laying a 
strong control upon our purpose ; " strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way." Of all possibilities, it limits 
us to such as are consistent with our loyalty to Christ 
"Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
comely, whatsoever things are righteous, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report ; " these, henceforth, 
are the only possibilities of life. Desire, ambition, 
purpose must be subordinate to the law of Christ. 
How large is the sphere of this constraint we have 
only to look around on modern social life to see. It 
may mean to cut off the right hand, to pluck out the 
right eye; to forsake friends; to abandon lucrative 
ways of business ; to decline a career ; to deny our- 
selves daily; to take up the cross. How deep and 
searching, too, is its influence! Christ's law not 
only controls our actions : His words govern our 
judgment; His peace guards our thoughts; our 
temper becomes responsive to His spirit ; our hearts 
must be ready for His inspiration ; our whole being ' 
must be preserved in fitness for His indwelling. And 
we soon become conscious of the control He exercises 
over our practical scheme of living. "Feed my 
lambs," says He to Peter ; " tend my flock ; feed my 
sheep." All the steps which led the apostle to his 
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martyrdom followed on his loyal acceptance of this 
call to service. In his giving himself to obey his 
Master's will was involved the final issue, when he 
stretched forth his hands, and another girded him, 
and carried him whither he would not 

The young man looks forward on life as an almost 
boundless sphere of possibilities presenting themselves 
for his achievement. The old man looks back, and 
sees that he has come along a defined and narrow way. 
All the ways of life converge and meet at last in one 
point. Thus the loyal soul fulfils its destiny: "I 
girded thee," says God, "though thou didst not 
know me." 

II. The blessedness of the life under constraint to 
Christ. The true heart of John has supplied us with 
the interpretation of Christ's words : remembering the 
martyrdom of his fellow apostle, he sees how, in his 
death, he glorified God. In every well-lived Christian 
life, we may rejoice to trace, underneath the dis- 
appointment of the personal prospect, the fulfilment 
of the divine counsel. And so it has come to pass 
that the habitual Christian temper is, not that of mere 
submission to an order of things in which it is inevit- 
able that many a fair prospect shall be blighted, and 
many a noble dream unaccomplished ; but a devout 
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acquiescence in this, a quickness to recognise that 
God is providing " some better thing " for His children 
than those of their own choosing. How often, when 
we visit a friend who has not fulfilled " the promise of 
his spring,'* is our regret changed to triumph. The 
eager impetuosity which once charmed us, the audacity 
which defied repulse, are gone ; what we once expected 
him to achieve will never be accomplished. But how 
the man has grown ; what patience, what wisdom are 
with him. For the true strength, the true courage, the 
true confidence, we have often to betake ourselves to 
the aged rather than to the young ; the choicest fruits 
of life are found on the sunny side, the side that looks 
to heaven, of our disappointments. 

It is not with sadness that the loyal Christian old 
man looks back on what he once thought might have 
been, but now knows will never be. Deeper, infinitely 
deeper is oftentimes the joy of disappointment than 
the fullest fruition would have brought us. 'I had 
chosen a bright path for myself, one shining more and 
more unto the perfect day. My way was early 
darkened ; and I early learned who dwells with His 
people in the valley of shadow. I hoped to be a rich 
man, to serve God with my wealth ; and He has 
given me " the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit," 
which is in His sight of great price ; out of the wealth 
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of my experience many a soul may gain. It was my 
ambition to fill a large sphere; and so I do; not, 
however of renown, but of service ; instead of honour, 
God has given me love/ So do the aged sometimes 
speak to us until we begin to see that these bright 
young spirits, whose audacity we sometimes admire, 
are indeed too litde ambitious ; that they are wanting 
in perception of the noble ends which Grod can make 
them serve. They are eager after reputation; God 
means to give us glory. 

There is no need of inculcating asceticism, nor of 
undervaluing the honourable successes which youth 
may rightly desire to win. God is the ruler of the 
world, the author of the order of life, as well as the 
Father of His children. Wisdom holds in her right 
hand "length of days;"^and in her left hand "riches . 
and honour." No young man will be true to himself 
who does not aim at, and endeavour to secure, the 
full development of all his powers. But when we 
see that it is part of God's order of life that the 
possibility of doing this is limited at the first, and is 
ever becoming less and less, we may well contemplate 
the blessedness of many failures. What we resign is 
our real gain ; our deprivations are often our choicest 
possessions. " Blessed is the man that endureth trial." 
I'm apt to think that, in the revelations of the future, 
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we shall praise God for this especially, that we were 
girded, and carried whither we would not 

When shall we learn aright the purpose of life's 
discipline ? that its true revelation is in Christ, and in 
His cross and resurrection ? He humbled self, and 
became of no reputation. He was free from all self- 
seeking. He came to do not His own will, but the 
will of the Father. As we learn the secret of blessed- 
ness, we shall praise Him for the constant constraint 
of circumstance, and the ennobling constraint of duty; 
for the holy bonds of affection, and the growing 
force of godly habit, by which we are liberated from 
the burden and the restlessness of self-will ; we shall 
thank Him most of all that the constraint of a godly 
life is His own direction of it, and that He is carrying 
us on to an end which shall glorify God. 

III. Our text emphasises the constant appeal which 
the gospel makes to us for personal decision. ** When 
Jesus had spoken this, he saith unto Peter, Follow 
me." We are not creatures of chance, but children of 
God. It is by no accident that we glorify God, either 
in living or dying, but according as we obey His call. 
We are not to let ourselves be borne passively along ; 
the certainty that our sphere of possibilities is ever 
becoming smaller and smaller adds urgency to the 

G 
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obligation resting on us of manful, prompt decisive- 
ness. What a confidence is our Lord displaying in 
Peter's loyalty when He speaks to him thus. He 
assigns him his duties; He speaks of their issue, 
vaguely but with no uncertain intimation that it shall 
be far otherwise than as Peter would. And then He 
says, "Follow me." And well did the disciple 
respond to His master's confidence. He moved on 
to the predicted martyrdom, as his first Epistle teaches 
us and as tradition affirms, with the temper of one 
who was gaining his heart's desire. 

What is the yielding of ourselves to hallowed con- 
straint but the highest form of self-assertion? The 
true freedom of a man is not mere liberty of choice 
and the ability to act as he chooses ; it is the harmony 
of our whole being and its accordance with the will of 
God. The noblest act of manhood is the conquest of 
self-will, the voluntary offering of ourselves for the 
achievement of the Father's purpose. The men who 
girded Peter and carried him whither they would only 
fulfilled his deepest purpose. He was his Lord's 
freemen, and they were his unconscious slaves. 

Life has its constraints for all, constraints which 
are ever becoming more and more defined. Every 
influence becomes a compelling power as we yield to 
it. But there are powers which degrade and enslave 
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the soul; there are other powers which minister to 
our elevation and our freedom. When we have once 
learned to' follow Christ, we find each act of obedience 
to Him bringing us into " the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God." The phrases in which we 
describe the growing constraints of life change their 
import as they are spiritually discerned. The force 
of habit becomes "the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus " making us " free from the law of sin 
and death;" the power of circumstances becomes 
the revealed will of our Father in heaven ; and duty 
and affection are but forms which are assumed by the 
unseen life of God within the soul. The days are 
coming for us all when it will be no longer ours to 
renew or to repeal our choice; when we can do 
nothing but lie still and take what is brought us. 
The difference between the acceptance and the 
rejection of the rule of Christ will, in that day, appear 
the difference between the feeling of helplessness and 
the sense of glory. 
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"Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence." — Psalm cxxxix. 7. 

IT is of the moral, rather than of the physical, 
aspects of God's omnipresence that I purpose 
speaking. The series of striking images in which the 
Psalmist goes on to describe the exploring spirit, unable 
to find a place where God is not, is full of moral 
suggestiveness. It explains to the reason the structure 
and order of the material universe ; it fills the imagina- 
tion with the awful sense of a presence to whom 
nothing is hidden, from whom there is no escape ; but 
greater than its effect on the reason and the imagina- 
tion is its influence on the heart The God whom the 
Psalmist found everywhere was the Lord whom he 
knew and trusted, in all the tenderness of His pro- 
vidence, in all the clearness of His judgment, 
welcoming the restless spirit to worship and to trust 
The God whom we find everywhere is the God and 
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Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of spirits, 
in all the patience of His redeeming purpose and the 
graciousness of His discipline. The universe of space 
filled with God's presence is but a symbol of the 
measureless complex of human life and history, in 
which God's spirit and operation are to be for ever 
found. 

God in all modes of personal existence ; God in the 
yet untrodden ways of human history; God in the 
perplexities of our experience — these are the illustra- 
tions of His omnipresence suggested by our text. 

I. God in all modes of personal existence. These 
are all covered by the contrast between heaven and 
hell, than which no words would suggest a completer 
contrast to every thoughtful Hebrew. Heaven was 
the scene of the highest personal activity ; it was the 
abode of Him with whom was " the fountain of life ; " 
there dwelt cherubim and seraphim, angels and arch- 
angels, all rejoicing in the highest exercise of thought 
and the noblest powers of service. Hell — or the 
grave, the place of the dead — was the end of thought, 
the cessation of employment. It was overhung with 
darkness ; the abode of silence and corruption. The 
Psalmist's exalted faith appears in the declaration that. 
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if he should lie down among the dead, God would be 
there. For the Jews had no clear thought of im- 
mortality, no full conception of a human personality 
which death does not dissolve and the grave never 
holds. No Son of Man had come to them, alive 
although He had died, bringing with Him the promise 
of resurrection. Death appeared to them in all its 
naked horror ; blackness and desolation overhung the 
grave ; it was an image of the curse of sin, itself God's 
doom on evil-workers. And yet, dark and lonesome 
as was the thought of dying, there was this one ray of 
comfort in the prospect — that death was of God's 
appointment; as much as the heaven of His own 
abode,, it was beneath the rule of God. " Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints." 
Though the saint should die, he had reposed his trust 
in God, and that trust should be fulfilled. This faith 
contained, in germ, the hope of the resurrection; 
Christ Himself points out its implication — "God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living." Here is 
one instance of the fruitfulness of the Psalmist's faith 
in an omnipresent God. God uses it as the basis of a 
clear, intelligent expectation. The feeling that God 
was to be trusted, even in sight of the grave, is 
rewarded in due time by the revelation of life and 
immortality in the gospel. 
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It is impossible for us, even in imagination, to con- 
template death as the Hebrews saw it ; we cannot look 
upon the grave without seeing the light that is beyond 
it " Now is Christ risen from the dead, become the 
firstfruits of them that slept;" we triumph over the 
grave in the faith of a definite revelation. And yet 
there are times when to us, too, there is unspeakable 
rest in the assurance that God is in the appointment 
of death as truly, though not as clearly, as He is in 
His own heaven. When the Eden of a perfect human 
love is suddenly turned to a house of mourning, and 
chilled affection cowers silently before the tomb ; when 
youthful promise and manhood's power are laid in the 
grave, and many an interest seems making i^s bed 
with them ; the all-consoling presence is not seldom 
felt. How many who dreaded the desolation of 
bereavement have found that God is there. They are 
not alone, for the Father, the Saviour, the Comforter, 
is with them; the discipline of bereavement is as 
Divine as the sweetest training of companionship. 
Did we but see what noble issues have been wrought 
for men by death ; how it has refined affection and 
chastened passion, and given scope to patience, and 
cultured hope ; how it has surrounded men's pathway 
with angels and breathed a saintlier spirit into common 
lives ; we should gain a nobler vision than before of 
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the presence and meaning of God in death. We do 
not feel that God is absent from the dead. Even the 
more awful meaning we attach to the word " Hell " 
has its one alleviation in the certainty that, though 
men make their bed in hell, God is there. The pious 
spirit, acquiescing in the punishment which follows 
death, because this is of God's appointment; and 
assuring itself that even hell must be right, since it is 
within the sight of God, finds rest and comfort in the 
knowledge; even before it can draw a clearer con- 
fidence and more reasonable hope from the promise 
of the gathering together of all things in Christ, and 
the certainty of Christ's final triumph. 

II. Go6!s presence in the yet untrodden ways of 
human history. There came sometimes to the un- 
travelled Israelites a perception that the world was 
very large. With Egypt to the South and Chaldsea 
on the East their fathers had had some acquaintance ; 
the lands behind them were partially known by means 
of travel, and through the rumour and the effects of 
the wars of conquest which almost make up the early 
history of hither Asia. But their Western shore was 
bounded by a sea, vast, mysterious, unexplored. The 
ninth verse of the Psalm gives us an image of the 
Psalmist, standing by the sea-shore, watching as the 
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rising sun broadens the horizon, and brings into 
view an islet here and there, which, by catching the 
sight, serves but to lengthen still more the indefinite 
expanse beyond. The fancy is suggested, half of 
longing, half of dread, what would it be to fly until he 
reached the point where now the farthest ray is rest- 
ing ? to gaze upon a sea still shoreless, or to land in 
an unknown region and find himself a solitary there ? 
But he is not daunted by the vision ; one presence 
would still be with him. Vast as the world may be, it 
is contained within the vaster Gk)d ; his fancy cannot 
wander where he would be unguarded and unled. 
He still could worship; he still could rest. "If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea ; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me." 

In a similar mood of not wholly barren dreaming 
we sometimes look out over the boundless possibilities 
of human life. The future is an untrodden way ; no 
skill can forecast its history ; no voice comes down it 
to direct our path. The infinite capabilities of a 
human experience, of shame and honour, of triumph 
and weakness, of joy and disappointment, of affection 
and grief; the infinite possibilities of human history, 
its struggles and its progress, its risings and its 
declines — these baffle the clearest intelligence; before 
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these hope and fear seem alike impotent, alike irra- 
tional. But where thought and feeling stagger, faith 
is firm. Amid all possibilities one thing is sure ; go 
where we may, go the world how it may, we shall find 
the ever present God. The all-pervading Providence 
includes my destiny ; when the unwritten history of 
the world comes to be described, it shall fulfil His 
counsel and reveal His hand. 

How wonderfully history confirms faith. The land 
toward which the Psalmist strained his wondering 
vision has com*e at length into the record of civilisa- 
tion. Even while he was musing God was preparing 
the countries in which, in due time, the gospel was to 
develop, and the races by whom it should be spread. 
Could he now take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, he would find 
God here, revealed in the progress of Christendom, 
and the force of Western civilisation. When Christ 
sent the Apostles on their untrodden way He gave 
them a blank page on which to write their history. 
He did not reveal to them "the times and the 
seasons ; " He only assured them that wherever they 
went He was with them. All was obscure except 
their faith that, as seed will grow, and leaven will 
spread, so the kingdom of God should advance. The 
presence of God in human history meant the reign of 
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Christ in human history ; where have the faithful gone 
and not found their God? The reward of their 
fidelity is the confirmation of our faith ; and in our 
faith is the secret of a new fidelity ; so that firmer and 
firmer becomes the assurance of the godly that, in 
treading the unknown pathway of the future, they are 
being set in the way of God's steps. It is the same 
in individual history. If men are asked, " Why are 
you so sure that you will find an all-present God ? " 
our answer is, that we have never missed Him. We 
know that all things shall work together for good, 
because all things have worked together for good. 
" Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine 
hand upon me. Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? " 

III. God's presence in the perplexities of our expe- 
rience. The untrodden ways of life are not the only, 
nor even the principal, obscurities in life ; there are 
incidents in man's experience, which seem only the 
more perplexing the more we know of them ; mysteries 
in the ways of God, to which no familiarity can wholly 
reconcile us, and the gloom of which is, at the best, 
but very partially relieved. There is the mystery of 
pain, and that strange fluctuation of spiritual emotion, 
which pain often brings ; there are the complications 
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of human relations, in which the saintliest seem often 
the victims of the basest, or the sacrifices for the sins 
of others ; there are the conflicts of noble affections, 
of the purpose of patience with the impulse of indig- 
nation, of our love of men in its pleadings against the 
fear of God. Such experiences are imaged for us in 
the eleventh and twelfth verses ; by these our trust in 
the omnipresent God is mqst sorely exercised, in these 
we have no support but Him. " If I say. Surely the 
darkness will cover me; and the night will be all 
around me instead of light: Yea, the darkness hideth 
not from thee ; but the night shineth as the day : the 
darkness and the night are both alike to thee." 

Take, for instance, a not uncommon case, where 
the fortitude which endures pain seems to be weakened 
by the very sickness that brings the pain ; and the 
sense of Goci's nearness, and the feeling of faith which 
it has been a life-long effort and joy to cultivate are 
lost, through no sinfulness of the sufferer, but by the 
nature of his disease, or the action of the merciful 
anodynes which are given to»lull acute bodily suffer- 
ing; what can he do but bow his head and let the 
darkness cover him, and the night close in about him, 
with the simple trust that, when it is all over, the feel- 
ing of faith will be recovered, and the habit of triumph 
in the Lord will return ? And what can enable him 
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to do this but the assurance that, though the darkness 
hide God from him, it hides not him from God ; that 
the darkness and "the night are both alike to God? 
O ! the noble triumph of faith, when it feels in the 
darkness after the most High ; when a man, conscious 
of all his, weakness, draws from the knowledge of his 
frailty a vindication of his religious trust, and, refusing 
to allow the Divine fidelity to be implicated in the 
changes of his feeling, declares: "Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him." " This is my infirmity ; 
but I will remember the years of the right hand of the 
most High." 

Or take the case of the Old Testament saints, 
troubled more than any men, and only half aware of 
what we see, that their troubles were the very means 
by which they achieved their saintliness ; seeing how 
the evil-doers prospered and grew proud, while the 
faithful were crushed and ousted, and anxious more 
about the Divine righteousness in this than about 
their own relief; how could they have endured the 
conflict, but for their strong persuasion that God dwelt 
in the darkness, that all the mystery was in their feeble 
apprehension, and that with Him all was clear ? 

Or think of the godly who love the sinful, who 
cling to them in their sinfulness, till to their troubled 
hearts their affection almost appears creature-worship ; 
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who, in their intercessions, feel as if they were pressing 
their urgency almost to rebellion, who could even 
"wish themselves accursed from Christ for their 
brethren." How could they bear the struggle but for 
the dim persuasion that God is in their human affec- 
tion as much as in the condemning law, and sympathises 
with them in the agony of their praying ? 

It is by perceiving the fruitful issues of perplexity 
in our experience that we gain the confidence that 
God is in the discipline, its author and controller. 
Most men probably look on spiritual conflict at first as 
a necessary evil ; something which it were well if we 
could avoid, but which, since we cannot avoid it, 
we must go through with what heart we may; 
and they look to God to keep, and, in due 
time, to deliver them. But when, in the review of 
their struggles, they perceive what progress they have 
made by reason of it; how it has enriched their 
character, not only strengthening their piety, but also 
enlarging its scope and adding to their graces ; when 
they find what a wise and benignant influence it has 
enabled them to exercise ; what power of comfort it has 
given them, they begin to see that the conflict itself was 
of Divine appointment, and to cherish a larger, nobler 
view of God's purpose and of man's discipline. They 
perceive that the obscurity, equally with the clearness, 
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of a spiritual experience is ordained of God ; that He 

" Makes the darkness and the light. 
And dwells not in the light alone." 

The world's deepest, darkest mystery has become 
the centre of its largest hope ; its noblest revelation 
has come out of its gloomiest hour. When the Son 
of God's love hung upon the cross, and bodily pain 
and spiritual anguish deprived Him of the sense of 
His Father's presence; when the iniquities of the 
transgressors met on Him; and the love He bore 
toward those who persecuted Him was breaking His 
heart ; the confusion appeared intolerable, it seemed 
a godless hour. But it was the hour of God's fullest 
revelation ; and to that same cross we turn to teach 
us all we need to know of God. 

What a sense of composure do such meditations 
give us. Nothing will ever induce a wise man to long 
for trouble ; pain and conflict are not to be desired. 
But he who believes in God enters into rest ; a large 
faith means a repose which cannot be shaken. There 
are multitudes who have drawn from their knowledge 
of the all-present God a courage which defies attack ; 
they look on to whatever time and eternity can bring 
them with an absolute peace of mind. 

What scope is given to pur adoration : we have a 
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new sense of the vastness of God. How deep, too, is 
the desire for holiness awakened in us. It needs great 
purity of heart to see and rest in the perception that 
God is everywhere. And all we need He gives. The 
Omnipresent God is the all-holy One, imparting Him- 
self to us by the ever operative Spirit The discipline 
of life is the way in which He meets us, and makes 
us partakers of His nature. When we have fully 
learnt the lesson, our faith will be like His presence — 
constant and invariable. Then from us, too, the 
darkness will have passed away, and neither life nor 
death, nor near nor remote, nor light nor darkness, 
" nor height nor depth, nor any other creature will be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." 
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PEACE IN CHRIST JESUS. 

** These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might 
have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation : but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world." — ^John xvi. ^^. 

IN these words Christ has exactly described the 
character of His last discourse to His disciples. 
It is emphatically, and above all things, peaceful. We 
read it in the chamber of the dying, and by the bed 
of pain ; we read it when vexed by temptation or dis- 
tracted in heart ; we snatch an hour from the turmoil 
of affairs to read it, and its influence is always the 
same. It hushes our turbulence and subdues our 
anxieties ; it sets the heart at rest, like the tossing 
waves when Jesus spoke to them, " P^^ace, be stilL" 

Christ's dying words to His disciples are words of 
peace. He speaks within the shadow of the cross; 
His soul is troubled, and their spirits are bowed down 
with sorrow ; He sees before them an arduous and a 
persecuted life; and He constrains Himself to give 
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them peace. Nowhere are His words more earnest, 
nowhere more searching ; He seems to be seeking out 
modes of unfolding the deepest truth He has come to 
reveal. What a lesson to us is this of the value of 
peace! A tranquil mind is what Jesus longs and 
labours to impart to His disciples as His dying legacy. 
How His words contrast with our endeavours. What 
are we seeking day by day ? Christ's supreme desire 
is that His followers should be peaceful. 

Peace is a blessing which lies very near us. Christ 
does not speak to His disciples of honour in their 
calling ; He bids them be prepared for shame. He 
does not promise them a speedy triumph, nor ease, 
nor a happy life ; " in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion." But in the midst of all He gives them peace. 
How different is this from the promises we make to 
one another in Christ's name. No more conflict, no 
more trouble, no more defeat ; this is the hope excited 
in us at our conversion, and again and again when the / 
spiritual life is quickened within us. Such a hope is 
sure to be disappointed. Not so Christ's promise of 
peace. " The name of the Lord is a strong tower ; 
the righteous runneth into it, and is safe." We have 
but to enter into His fellowship and tranquillity will 
possess our souls. 
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Peace is an enduring blessing ; nothing can deprive 
us of it Riches make to themselves wings and fly 
away; the home is broken up by death. Health 
departs ; and as for honours — the world which chooses 
to give them to-day may choose to withhold them to- 
morrow. But what can disturb the soul's tranquillity ? 
" Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever." There is no weariness, no satiety in peace. 
We outlive most of our enjoyments ; possession dis- 
gusts us more certainly than disappointment. They 
are not sad words, " The world passeth away and the 
lust thereof;" for we know the restlessness of longing, 
and may well be content to see all things depart if 
only our hearts have rest We do not need many 
things, but one enduring good. And, therefore, to 
men who know the world, Christ's words come so grate- 
ful and consoling, " Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid." 

Once more, peace is power. What would the dis- 
ciples have accomplished if they had been restless, 
dissatisfied men ? turning from object to object, and 
from place to place ? Too well we know the reason 
of our lack of Christian influence ; our souls are not 
at peace. A troubled heart confuses the under- 
standing, and paralyses all our endeavours. An 
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uncertain, restless heart makes our words feeble, and 
our conduct inconsistent. Now we may be filled with 
enthusiasm ; to-morrow we shall be listless and weary. 
Bustle and vehemence accomplish nothing, they leave 
us disheartened and worn out. How clear are his 
perceptions, how piercing is his speech, how direct is 
his example, how constraining is his influence whose 
heart is at peace ; undisturbed by doubt, and never 
swerving from its central rest ! 

This, then, is the valuaof peace ; how shall peace 
be attained ? Christ is here presenting Himself as a 
refuge to the troubled souls of His disciples; they 
can always turn away from the world that troubles 
them and find repose in Him. There is peace in 
Christ's teachings. They come across the vanity and 
uncertainty of life, clear, unmistakable, unchanging. 
There is peace in His example. We can contemplate 
His character, and find in it deliverance from the 
swellings of desire, from fevered passion and a divided 
heart. There is peace in communion with Christ. 
Our thoughts can follow Him to heaven ; we can cast 
our cares into His bosom ; He telleth our wanderings ; 
He putteth our tears into His bottle; our troubles 
are written in His book. He is on high, and where 
He is, we shall be also ; He is with us, and His Spirit 
calms our hearts. 
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Undoubtedly the tribulation of which Christ is here 
speaking is that which will come on His disciples 
because they are His disciples. They are to be true 
to Him, like Him ; and so the world that hated Him 
will hate them ; the world that rejected His sayings 
will reject theirs also. We are always trying to extend 
the scope of the spiritual consolations of the Bible, 
and make them minister a solace to earthly griefs. 
Compassion bids us do this ; we cannot witness sorrow 
without trying to comfort it ; the words of Christ are 
the surest consolation we know, and in the "judgment 
of charity " we think we can employ them even if, not 
fidelity, but carelessness perhaps, or unfaithfulness, 
has been the cause of the suffering. But the word of 
the Lord is alive, discerning the thoughts and intents 
of the heart Gracious as they are, His sayings will not 
lend themselves to the purpose of the spiritual flatterer, 
saying : " Peace, peace ; when there is no peace." It 
is a very searching thought — how little of the trouble 
which Christians meet with in the world is of the 
character here described by Christ ; how few we know 
who suffer, to use Peter's words, " as Christians." It 
is because there is so little that is Christlike in our 
tribulations that we know so little of Christ's peace. 
We must take His yoke upon us, and learn of Him, if 
we are to find rest unto our souls. 
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" These things have I spoken unto you that in me 
ye might have peace." What things? What is the 
source of the peaceful influence of this discourse ? 

{a) One of the first qualities we notice in it is its 
fidelity; Christ is thoroughly, even severely, true. He 
does not pass unnoticed the disciples* sorrow, nor 
hide their future from them; He prepares them for 
what is coming that they may not stumble when it 
comes. He said things to them that filled their hearts 
with grief; things which they were altogether indis- 
posed to hear. One of the reasons of the tribulation 
which is in the world is that the world is so insincere. 
It holds out bright, inspiring prospects ; its reality is 
hard and unsatisfying. The world will not face the 
sterner facts of life ; it turns away from the eye that 
brims with tears; it is delusive and shallow; it lets 
our painful secrets eat away the inner life ; it forbids 
us consolation because it forbids the speaking of the 
truth. And so there is in it no well-spring of peace. 
Men and women go about, bearing each his burden, 
and all striving to seem as though there was never a 
load to bear. Meanwhile there are multitudes — 
young souls, earnest souls, troubled souls — who crave 
sincerity, and who would welcome, above all other 
voices, the voice that should calmly, sincerely speak 
about their real selves. 
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We find life as Christ tells us we shall find it ; the 
frankness of the gospel is one of its greatest charms. 
Jesus has spoken openly about sin and its misery; 
penitence and its healing bitterness; faith and its 
obligations; obedience, its arduousness and its rewards. 
No lurking consciousness of inability to succour and 
to heal keeps Him silent ; He has no need to delude 
us by flattering words. The solemn sincerity of the 
Son of God wins our confidence, and we find Him 
wholly trustworthy. It was peace to the disciples to 
listen as He spoke so tranquilly of all that was burden- 
ng their hearts ; and it is peace to us to turn to His 
words, and see how all which is distracting us has 
been anticipated by Him, and spoken of without 
dismay. 

(b) Then we observe the elevation of Christ's 
utterances. What a wondrous contrast there is between 
this " upper room " and the city which lay without. 
There were the jealousies of the rulers, the petty 
malignities which compassed His death, the blind and 
fevered passionateness which, in a few hours, was to 
clamour before Pilate's judgment-seat and rage around 
the cross. There was Judas, in whose heart Satan 
was, bargaining with the chief priests and scribes for 
the price of treachery. Here was Jesus, unveiling the 
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home from which He had come and to which He was 
returning, discoursing of the Father and the Father's 
house, bearing His disciples to heaven with Him in 
His thoughts. Without, the rage and rancour of 
earth ; within, the order and calmness of the skies. 

Not less wondrous was the contrast between the 
trouble which possessed the disciples as they ate their 
passover, and the calm which came to them as Jesus 
continued talking. He spoke of heaven, and of love, 
which is the life of heaven on earth. He spoke of 
the Father, and of trust, which is the fellowship of 
men with God. He spoke of the issue and the end of 
His fidelity, in prospect of which the tribulation they 
were to endure seemed as a light affliction which is 
but for a moment He spoke of indissoluble union 
with Himself, sanctifying their sorrow, and making it 
fruitful like His own. He spoke of another spirit 
than theirs — the Holy Spirit — to lead them, to touch 
their memories and make all His words revive ; reveal- 
ing to them the truth, which is ever comfort, and 
working in them and in the world. And as He 
spoke, their trouble stilled itself to listen, and the 
fever of their hearts was soothed. His speech was 
heavenly, and calmed them like a breath on weary 
brows. His words were of the Eternal, peaceful with 
the repose of that which knows no change. They 
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touched the inmost soul of the disciples ; and sorrow, 
which only plays on the surface, lay hushed in the 
communion and neighbourhood of God. 

The words of Christ are heavenly words ; they stir 
the spirit in its inmost depths. They are like accents 
of his native land falling on the ear of a prisoner in 
far-off regions. At the hearing of them comes back 
the old vision ; the enthralled listener is engaged with 
happier memories and brighter hopes. It is elevation 
we need — elevation of thought and prospect, of aim 
and motive — to deliver us from the tribulation which 
is in the world. How trivial seem the fretfulness and 
vexation of life, how small even its real sorrows, when 
we are inspired with the thoughts of heaven! And 
Christ's thoughts are heavenly thoughts; purity and 
strength, the sanctity of eternal love, the stedfastness 
of eternal right, are in His words. The upper chamber 
of the soul need be no strange place to us, the place 
where we hold communion with Christ. We have but 
to open the gospels, and we are there; "the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life." 

(c) Again, we observe the confidence and self-possession 
of Christ's words. The Master is not above His 
disciples ; the Lord's lot is no other than that of the 
servants. "In the world," says He, "ye shall have 
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tribulation ; " in the world He was immediately to find 
Gethsemane and the cross. And yet there is no mur- 
muring nor desire to escape, no wondering at the 
mystery of the Divine providence that had appointed 
such a lot ; no feeble bewailing of the inevitable ; no 
gloomy foreboding nor chilling wonder if the end 
would be as satisfying as was promised ; no fear that 
faithlessness will yet mar all, and the world's course 
roll back in fruitlessness, and the cross prove impotent. 
He trod His path with unfaltering step, and with un- 
faltering voice He bade His disciples tread theirs ; the 
certainty of God sustained Him; it was expedient 
that He should go away ; the mighty convicting Spirit 
was to follow His ascension, the truth should radiate 
and triumph from His cross. Already He speaks of 
having overcome the world. In His stedfastness the 
victory was already won. 

And this sublime confidence and self-possession 
illustrate His saying, "These things I have spoken 
unto you, that in me ye might have peace." Christ's 
words win us to faith in Christ Himself; the power of 
this discourse is the presence that breathes through it. 
We come here into fellowship with Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God j His words are fulfilled — we believe in 
Him and our hearts cease to be troubled. " Believe 
in me," that is the substance of the things which He 
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has been speaking; and because we can recognise 
sincerity, elevation, and stedfastness, while He speaks 
we believe. It is a very simple thing this — trust in 
Christ because of the words which He has spoken ; 
but it is the source of an unchanging tranquillity. Out 
of pain and weariness the song of faith in Christ 
rises, piercing and victorious, like that of Paul and 
Silas in the dungeon; in anxiety prayer ascends to 
Him, like that offered for imprisoned Peter; from 
rage and tumult the eye of faith looks to Him, and 
catches a vision like that vouchsafed to Stephen while 
the stones were falling around him. In this world we 
may have tribulation, but in Him we have peace. 

This, then, is the gift of Christ— a refuge from 
anxiety and distress, the ability to exercise oiu* souls 
in peace. Why are we ever disquieted ? why vexed 
and anxious? why soon provoked and soon dis- 
couraged and often in dismay ? All this is not the 
Christian life, it is utterly opposed to our Lord's desire 
and purpose ; He has left us peace. 

The spirit of Christ and the reward of Christ are 
the same. When He says, " Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest;" He teUs us how this rest is to be attained. 
" Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
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meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls." ^^ Learn of me, I am not fretted and 
troubled, I am not easily provoked, not easily cast 
down." How did Christ overcome the world ? Not 
by its own weapons, meeting pride with pride and 
scorn with scorn. Of Him the words were spoken, 
" He shall not strive, nor cry \ neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench." 
He was meek and lowly in heart, and so He dwelt in 
perfect peace. Vain will be all our efforts to overcome 
the world — either the world without us, or the world 
within — in the world's own way. So shall we have 
only the world's distraction and disappointment, the 
world's vanity and vacillation. The victories of the 
peaceful are enduring; the power of the trusting 
spirit is as remarkable as its gentleness. This is 
because the very life of God may be imparted to the 
soul that ceases from self; the peace of Christ which 
passeth all understanding is no mere void within the 
heart, it is the witness that the Holy One is Himself 
within us, it is the harmony and fellowship of man 
with God. 

Two things often seem very hard — how to preserve 
a hopeful spirit in the midst of adversity ; how to be 
meek in the struggle which conscience and the gospel 
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urge us to wage against all wrong. Even these pro- 
blems are solved in the experience of those who have 
the peace of Christ. There is no blessing in the 
world like peace ; and I know not where to look for it 
save as the gift of Him who bids us find it in Himself. 




THE WASTED WEEKS OF SICKNESS. 
" I am made to possess months of vanity."— Job vii. 3. 

THE meaning of the words " months of vanity " is 
to be understood rather by observation and 
experience than by any process of criticism. They 
indicate a time of protracted uselessness, when no 
good cause is furthered by us and we ourselves seem 
rather to be failing in piety than growing in grace ; a 
time of suffering without divine consolations ; months 
which look not even like months of discipline, 
because no good end appears to be served by the 
affliction. There is the completest contrast between 
the experience these words describe and the language 
in which the Apostle Paul sets out his triumph over 
adversity, language which is the more exultant because 
it is Christ who is triumphing in him. (Read II. Cor. 
vi. 4 — 10; iv. 15 — 18.) 

We almost always use the language of Christian 
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exultation — troubled, yet not distressed; perplexed, 
but not in despair ; always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our mortal flesh — when we 
would comfort Christians in their afflictions. Thank 
God, these words and such as these often win a glad 
response. But any one of wide acquaintance with 
life knows that they are not always appropriate ; the 
bitterest griefs of all are when the outward affliction 
is accompanied by a barrenness of soul which is yet 
more distressing; when, in his darkness, the sufferer 
beholds no light of God's countenance lifted up on 
him. These are the testing times of Christian 
fortitude; nothing avails here but patience — "let 
patience have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing." 

To enter fully into the varieties of such seasons of 
trial would be beyond the power of any man. The 
modes of spiritual distress are almost as varied as the 
modes of spiritual progress : none but those who have 
experienced them can know them, and they wisely 
refrain from speaking about them. From this book 
of Job we may, however, get illustrations of them such 
as may be both suggestive and profitable. 

I. The experience of "months of vanity." We 
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must carefully distinguish between these, and months 
of sin or of punishment for sin. The Lord's descrip- 
tion of Job is this — " a perfect and an upright man, one 
that feareth God, and escheweth evil" The woes 
which follow vice, or selfishness, or recklessness, are of 
a different kind from the undeserved sorrows which 
often afflict the godly. The agonies of remorse, the 
despairing endeavour to undo the past, or recover 
forfeited opportunities, call for our sympathy indeed, 
but should never be confounded with unmerited 
distress. 

a. Job's "months of vanity" were the result of 
disastrous circumstances. He had lived a wholesome 
outward life, a life of generous activity. He had been 
an example whom men studied, a just magistrate, a 
friend to the poor, one who was always seeking how 
he could set wrong things right, and help the needy. 
He had been able to do this ; his wealth had been all 
men's property ; and therefore in his abasement many 
were cast down. Who was there to distribute his 
charities? to hear the causes which men had been 
wont to lay before him? all the influence seemed 
wanting which he had so long exercised. 

It is hard for us to recognise that the world will 
go on though all which we have done be done no 
longer, and our personal service be lost on the side of 
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good: hard to discern between our satisfaction 
that Christ's cause is being advanced and our com- 
placency that we are advancing it ; between the happy 
sense of repose which follows well-done work and the 
larger faith which sees and rejoices in the progress 
of the kingdom of God. I do not call it a selfish 
gratification to rejoice in the share we can take in 
the fellowship of good men's toils. It is not selfish 
to spend one's self in the cause of God ; to lay one's 
self out in order to help and succour men. The good 
conscience is God's reward of good work. And then, 
as every reward has its shadow, there comes depres- 
sion when our activities are cut short and our service 
cannot be rendered. The disabled minister hears that 
the church is suffering from his absence; and that 
wounds him more deeply than the pains of sickness. 
The father finds that he cannot control himself just 
when his sons need his wisest counsel. The man of 
great sagacity on whom rest many responsibilities 
asks — " Who shall do my work ? " "I am made to 
possess months of vanity." 

b. Sickness was another factor of Job's distress. 
I am not going to give any account of elephantiasis, 
the loathsome and disheartening malady from which 
Job is supposed to have suffered. But we ought to 
notice that different pains and sicknesses affect the 
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mind in very different ways. There are diseases, for 
instance, which are loathsome and wound the self 
respect There are some which are irritating and 
serve to lower the moral tone. There are — literally — 
heart-sicknesses, when the circulation is checked, and 
depression is inevitable. There are pains, too, which 
can be borne j other pains which, with all our fortitude, 
seem intolerable. There are outward pains and pains 
which we can localise. It is a great relief to be able 
to separate in thought our pains from ourselves, to 
say — as Charles Lamb has it — "my poor arm, my 
poor head." We feel a flow of something like benevo- 
lence, as if we were compassionating another. There 
are other pains which defy localisation; you cannot 
say * here ' or * there ; ' the sufferer is himself the pain. 

Any sickness can be borne if only we feel that we 
are bearing it ; but there come great ebbing periods 
to our self-controL The seat of courage itself is 
sapped. The man who has been too proud to accept 
relief cries out for anodynes or craves a stimulant. 

c. Job suffered from the injudicious sympathy of 
his friends. There was no lack of tenderness in these 
men. " They made an appointment to come together 
to mourn with him and to comfort him ; " they lifted 
up their voices and wept when they looked on him ; 
and sat down in respectful silence, "for they saw 
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that his grief was very great." It is in quite a gentle 
way, too, that they begin their reproofs of him, sincerely 
hoping that his affliction will be lightened if he will 
but confess his sins. They were, however, wholly mis- 
taken in the man ; they wholly misread the meaning 
of his affliction and the purpose of God. An unskil- 
ful hand will cause a wound to bleed afresh ; and a 
blunt, narrow piety is often an irritant to the sufferer. 

The utterances of Job (ch. iii.) are indeed terrible ; 
but the force of his maledictions is the measure of his 
distress.« They might have been borne with, as Job 
says, again and again, by men who were not suffering ; 
they would not be pressed against him, he is sure, by 
the Lord. One of the most tender things told us of 
the divine Father is, that "He knoweth our frame; 
he remembereth that we are dust." How exquisite 
is the compassion of Christ — "the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak." 

d. There was another element in Job's suffering; 
he was in the hand of Satan (cc. L and ii.). When 
Job cries out, " Oh that I were as in months past, as 
in the days when God preserved me ; when his candle 
shined upon my head, and when by his light I walked 
through darkness ; " he is not referring simply to out- 
ward prosperity, but also to inward inspirations. 
There are times when prayer is answered even while 
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it IS being offered ; when truth seems clearer for the 
subdual of self by sickness, and all the unseen eternal 
realities appear to open on the horizon of the sufferer. 

** The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay 'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made ; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home." 

Are there not also times when every woe is aggravated, 
and all the sufferer's courage sapped, by the conscious- 
ness that no help is being vouchsafed? There are 
powers of evil which make themselves felt ; thoughts 
that come charged with doubt, despair, and death. 
In the horror of great darkness, supplication is changed 
into despair — " My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? " 

These are the things which try a man, seeming to 
make his life valueless and his piety a dream. Not 
sickness simply, nor poverty simply, nor any merely 
external trouble : we must give a larger application to 
our text, and think of the limiting of our sphere of 
influence; the repression of our very power to be 
good; the absolute loneliness of the soul passing 
through its own experience, " treading the winepress 
alone ; " the exposure of the spirit to evil powers, and 
the apparent withholding of the heavenly succour we 
know to be our only " help in time of need." 
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. II. The divine meaning in these "months of 
vanity." One of the first things to strike us here is, 
that all this takes place in the providence of God. 
The consciousness of the sufferer is no true exponent, 
as his past experience is no measure, of the Divine 
purpose. God's meaning, we are assured by all the 
revelations vouchsafed to piety and by the issue of 
every godly life, must be gracious. " We know," says 
the apostle Paul,— not simply, we believe, as a matter 
reasoned from our thought of the divine being, but 
know as a matter of experience ; know as the Psalmist 
says, " I have been young and now am old ; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread " — " we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God." We are not to thrust this 
truth, coldly and intellectually, in on the sufferer ; but 
we are to cherish it on his behalf. In our prayers for 
him, in our conversation with him, in our whole 
demeanour, there must be this confidence ; it must be 
the tone and temper both of our silence and our 
speech. He knows it too. Underneath the experience 
of the " months of vanity," hidden in every utterance 
of Job's, there was this faith ; and, by and by, the 
meaning of his discipline and the victory of his faith 
appeared 
a. These " months of vanity " revealed the energy 
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of Job's endurance. It is a favourite and well-intended 
saying of pious people, that " where there is no pro- 
gress there must be going back." True as the saying 
is commonly, it is by no means universally true. 
There are times when only to have lasted through is 
enough; to have weathered the storm shews good 
seamanship, victorious courage and skill. There is a 
story, in the children's books, of a man who, passing 
by a dam, one evening, observed a small leak in it 
As the only way of immediately stopping the leak he 
pushed in his finger ; and remained all night, in that 
desperate position, until in the morning help arrived. 
Suppose any one had said to him — " You are making 
no progress in mending the dam." It hurts me, it 
arouses my indignation, to hear comfortable, happy 
Christians, who have all that heart can wish, — ^health 
and wealth and favoiu-able circumstances and buoyant 
spirits — talk of people going back if they are not going 
forward in the divine life ; when I know all the time 
how sore spent and hard pressed are some of those at 
whom the criticism is levelled. There are Christians 
whose mere endurance is a greater triumph of grace 
than the labpurs and successes which, we are thankful, 
many are securing in their labours for Christ. 

b. Contemplate, too, the manifest victory of Job's 
faith. If you carefully study this book — ^which, let 
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me say, as a poem is as profoundly interesting as any 
of Shakspere's dramas or a volume of Browning's — 
you will see how Job's utterances become more and 
more the utterances of faith ; how, abating none of 
his assertions of integrity, he shews himself to be far 
from the despair to which he had abandoned himself ; 
and reaches loftier views of God than these of a hard 
taskmaster and a critical watcher of men. (Compare, 
for instance, cc. vi. and vii. with cc. xix. and xxiii.) 
How is this ? what means this gradual clearing of the 
vision of a man whose piety appears to have been 
shattered in the storms which have befallen him ? It 
means that Job's faith was far more deeply seated 
than he knew ; and all the specious pleadings of his 
friends, while they irritate him by their shallowness 
and cruelty, only provoke him to utter that far larger 
confidence in God which is his. "If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard-seed;" all is well. Faith will 
grow. There are many light and thoughtless believers, 
whose piety is but a fashion or a tradition : their faith 
cannot bear the light of day ; they utter it, and even 
in the utterance, it proves vain. But the doubts of a 
man like Job cannot bear the light of day. Even while 
he utters them, they vanish. He sweeps away the " dust 
and chaff" which through centuries of tradition have 
accumulated, and lo ! the foundations of his faith are 
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unmoved. He speaks the suggestions of the evil one 
and their fallacy appears. 

And this manifest victory of faith is also an enlarge- 
ment of faith. " I know that my Redeemer liveth," 
says he, affirming it more credible that a dead man 
should be recalled from the grave for vindication than 
that piety should be left unvindicated. How did he 
" know " this ? Not simply because it was a rational 
faith, but by that vision with which men look on God, 
and because he could not forget what he had seen. 
The man who has been in darkness can say, "Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil," with a confidence unknown to him 
before. " I always believed this ; but now I know it 
I have looked death in the face ; I have bowed before 
temptation ; I have known what desolation is ; and I 
have found Him with me." 

c. An enlarged thought of God was another of the 
fruits of Job's " months of vanity." The last recorded 
words of Job are these — " I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear : but now mine eye seeth thee. 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes." What have we here ? Is Job retracting his 
declarations of integrity? was he the secret trans- 
gressor, the hypocrite his friends taxed him with 
being ? No ! the Lord himself defends his servant, 
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and declares that Job has spoken of Him the thing 
that is right But it is one thing to stand unchallenged 
and unchallengeable before men, and before our own 
conscience ; it is another thing to stand before God 
It is one thing to be true up to the measure of our own 
sense of obligation ; another thing to have the infinite 
light and benignity revealed. Before Him, " all our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags." Sin mingles with 
our holy things. Our very piety appears a fault, so 
unworthy is it of presentation to Him. We can scarcely 
distinguish our faith from unbelief, so paltry is any 
response we have made to His infinite trustworthiness. 
" Yea, let God be true, and every man a liar." Self- 
vindication is far from being the finest fruit of piety ; 
even a conscience void of offence is not this. The 
righteous man shall live by his faith, that is, he lives by 
revelation of God "Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled." 
" This God is our God for ever and ever." 

These then are the vindications of the " months of 
vanity" we are sometimes made to possess: — "the 
testing of our faith more precious than gold which 
perisheth ; " the enlargement of our faith ; the vision 
of God. As we behold His purpose, even our sancti- 
fication, we are well content that its realisation be 
through trial, sorrow, and darkness. Ease, and a 
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happy self-consciousness, and outward activities of the 
most blessed order, are not large enough to give it 
scope. 

d» There is another result of such experiences to 
which we must refer, — ^the profound compassion and 
awe awakened in others by the sight of the good 
man's sufferings. This book of Job is one of the 
most precious poems in all literature. The troubled 
shine in upon us as stars : we think of them, silent 
and sad, out in the darkness and the storm, and our 
hearts are moved. We are always tending to become 
so easy and so cold. We need to have a new flow of 
sympathy, to be disturbed in our self-complacency^ 
our complacency in, or our criticism of, one another. 
The tragedy of life unfolds itself to us ; we are awe-^ 
stricken to mark God's dealings with human souls^ 
We learn in what a man's life consists; we watch 
with composure for the assured victory of the Christian 
spirit. Life becomes nobler and grander; homely 
piety takes on a new dignity as the infinite possibilities 
of the patient soul appear. Even while the victor, 
conscious only of his infirmity, confesses — " I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes," we are made 
partakers of his triumph ; overwhelmed at the revela- 
tion of the sanctity and strength of redeemed manhood, 
we raise the jubilant thanksgiving — " Unto him that 
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loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and his P'ather; to him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen." 



OUT OF THE SICK ROOM. 

'* And I am sure that, when I come unto you, I shall come in 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ." — Rom. xv. 29. 

THE words of our text are very strong words; the 
abounding confidence which they breathe may 
be a reason why some will hesitate to adopt them as 
their own. But there are matters on which we ought 
to feel strongly and speak with assurance. When 
lovers breathe their vows, they do not talk with 
"bated breath and whispering humbleness;" they 
pledge their faith to one another, promise an unstinted 
and an unchanging love. When a candidate for Par- 
liament is soliciting votes, he does not say that he 
thinks it highly probable he will be found voting 
right; hesitation on such a point would awaken the 
suspicion that he meditated treachery. Deep affection 
makes a man speak confidently, and so does earnest 
conviction; a man*s religion should call out his 
strongest feeling, constrain his strongest purpose. 
Reserve here is disloys^lty; we ought to be bold to 
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look each other in the face, and, laying aside our 
diffidence, to speak of our certainty that the gospel of 
Christ will be an unfailing source of benediction in us. 

Let us look for a little at the sources of our con- 
fidence in our Christian influence. 

a There is, first, the constancy of Christ Himself 
I need not speak much of Christ as the source of 
blessedness; we know Him to be so, ages have proved 
Him so, His name is the symbol of grace, and truth. 
Hazlitt records a very striking saying of Charles 
Lamb's concerning this. It occurs at the close of a 
conversation on "Persons one would wish to have 
seen," and is a fitting close to the conversation. " If 
Shakspere was to come into the room, we should all 
rise up to meet him; but if that person was to come 
into it, we should all fall down and try to kiss the 
hem of his garment." This is the true Christian 
sentiment, not more of reverent awe than of absolute 
trust and self-surrender. What should we do if He 
were among us ? nay, what is it we do in those solemn 
hours of revelation when we feel Him near? We 
unveil the secrets of our hearts; in an ecstasy of 
supplication we entreat the blessings which we most 
urgently require; in still expectancy we await the flow 
in upon us of immeasurable blessedness. But the 
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constancy of Christ is as much an article of our con- 
fidence as His beneficence. He is " yesterday, and 
to-day the same, and for ever." His image in the 
gospel story is that of one without variableness, or 
shadow of turning. When He was on earth, not 
weariness nor want, nor scorn nor cruelty, not the 
neglect of His people nor the imperfections of His 
disciples, could shake His fidelity or change the 
current of His unvarying grace. And now that He 
has passed away from the gloom and trouble of earth 
into the serene air of heaven, now that He has laid 
aside the weakness of humanity, retaining manhood's 
tender sympathy and helpful purpose, now that He 
has established His kingdom in the world and only 
lives to direct and to advance it; what room is there 
for fears of His inconstancy to cross and cloud our 
souls ? We have no such fears. No delirious dream 
that He will be unfaithful vexes the feeblest, or con- 
founds the most distracted heart. We rise into the 
region of certainty whenever we contemplate the 
Saviour. He is the light of human history, the pole- 
star of the world's hope. In His presence forebodings 
vanish; expectation becomes assurance; and faith is 
no longer a trembling balance of probabilities, it is 
the " substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen." To speak of Him with hesitancy is 
J 
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impossible; we are sure of His bounty, sure of the 
blessing, the fulness of the blessing, which is in Him. 
Christ, as an object of trust, is perfect "Lord, to 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God." 

b Consider, next, that Christ is not only the object 
of Christian trust; He is the Spirit of the Christian 
ife. He lives and acts in those who believe in Him ; 
and sends them into the world, even as the Father 
sent Him into the world. No words are more mani- 
festly true, more constantly verified, than these which 
He has spoken — "He that believeth on me, out of 
him shall flow rivers of living water." That is, not 
only are we ourselves refreshed and sustained by 
Him; we become sources of refreshment and suste- 
nance to others. This is true, even in that region of 
thinking, in which we seem to be most independent. 
The presence of Christian believers is round about us 
in our hours of perplexity, guarding us from confusion, 
restoring us to faith. We may doubt the force of the 
Christian evidences; it is harder to belie the testi- 
mony of the Christian consciousness. We may doubt 
the reality of our own experience, distrust our right to 
yeason from our spiritual consciousness to the certainty 
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of the Christian religion. And then there comes in 
upon us the witness of a myriad Christian lives. We 
may interpret that witness in different ways. We may 
analyse it, and say — " Here are a number of persons 
of various natural temperaments, habits of judgment 
and modes of thinking, persons of various times and 
countries and ways of civilisation; and they have 
found reasons for my belief." Or we may watch their 
conduct, and draw the conclusion that the power 
which so controls and elevates and purges men and 
women, in all varieties of temptation and practical 
difficulty, must be the truth. Or we may surrender 
ourselves to the influence of their faith, and let the 
Christian sentiment enfold us like a life-giving atmos- 
phere. But we cannot be unconscious of the mighty 
spiritual force which is around us; cannot be in- 
different to it. Christ lives in the persons of His 
followers; the faith of believers is a grace from the 
fulness of His blessedness. 

Other illustrations may occur to you, more common 
and more obvious, of the way in which we pass from 
reverence of Christ into participation of His influence. 
The growth of Christian character is one such illus- 
tration. Did you never remark how what you do, at 
first, with an effort and out of intentional regard to 
Christ, you go on to do from impulse, and by His 
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Spirit? You strive to be sympathetic; it is not 
natural to you, but you seek to be so " for Christ's 
sake;" by and by forbearance and charity and tender- 
ness become the habit of your soul. You exercise 
yourself in courage, although you are naturally timid, 
reflecting that His followers should be manly; and 
you grow gradually into fortitude, "the feeble is as 
David." Or contemplate the development of Chris- 
tian wisdom. Devotedness to Christ becomes quick- 
ness of insight, trustworthiness of judgment: there are 
those on whom a loyal purpose of doing Christ's work 
in the world has wrought until they are able to read 
the story of human souls, the secret of life is to them 
as an open book. 

The consciousness of spiritual aptitude becomes in 
this way the reward and result of Christian fidelity. 
The knowledge that we can accomplish good, can still 
the sighing of a troubled heart, or guide the steps of 
the heedless, or " speak a word in season to them that 
are weary," comes on us at first as a surprise. The 
knowledge that we can do so follows on the perception 
that we have done so; and there settles down on us 
the hallowed confidence that we shall not prove 
wholly false to the ministry of succour and consolation 
committed to our charge. " I long to see you," says 
Paul, "that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
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gift." " As much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
the gospel to you that are at Rome also. For I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ : for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth." 

Now let us combine these two truths — ^that Christ, 
the source of blessedness is the unchanging Christ; 
and that Christ, the object of Christian trust, is also 
the Spirit of the Christian life. Christ is not only 
without us, nor only within us; He is the ruler and 
director of our lives, He is also the inspirer of our 
experience, the energy of our influence. He will not 
leave us comfortless. He will come to us: we depend 
on Him for the fulfilment of this promise. We find 
ourselves growing in knowledge and spiritual wisdom, 
in fortitude and peacefulness, in fruitfulness and 
power: we read the fulfilment of His promise here. 

We ought to have confidence in the permanence of 
Christian character; to pass from the knowledge that 
grace and benediction have not failed us to the assur- 
ance that grace and benediction will not fail us. There 
is a form of self-distrust which is, in reality, distrust 
of God. We should be ashamed to think that God 
would judge us as harshly as we sometimes choose to 
judge ourselves. " He knoweth our frame; he remem- 
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bereth that we are dust; " — why should we hesitate in 
our confidence that what flesh and blood require will 
be furnished us in our service of Him ? 

What is at the bottom of our reluctance to make 
the strong words of Christian faith and feeling our 
own ? Is it pride? the perversity that will not tolerate 
our own imperfection, and refuses to live by faith? 
Or Is it the refusal to commit ourselves to an expecta-* 
tion which, we know, will prove exacting; rebuking 
our unreadiness, setting the brand of sin on our 
failures and fallings off? Or is it, after all, reserve in 
our consecration; a holding back of purpose and 
resolve ? We do not know what manner of men we 
shall be, because we have not determined what manner 
of men we will be. It may be, we will hope that it 
shall be, we are praying, in a half-hearted way, that it 
might be; but we have not resolved that we will be; 
and so the language of certainty fails on our lips. 

The measure of our Christian confidence deter- 
mines the measure of our Christian usefulness; spiritual 
influence is only the outward side of Christian character. 
It is quite right for us to remember that it is not we 
who hold the hearts of men in our keeping; well not 
to burden ourseives with the whole responsibility of 
the results of our efforts to make men aware of the 
blessedness of Christ. But it is well also for us to 
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remember that He, who holds the hearts of men in 
His keeping, has given us in Christ the key that 
unlocks the heart In "my name," so runs the 
promise, shall ye cast out devils and do many wonder- 
ful works. The knowledge that the gospel is blessed- 
ness gives us a power to bless; and the sense of power 
to bless is a charm that wins men to receive benedic- 
tion. The strong man is sure that the weak will 
lean on him. The physician goes confidently into 
the sick-room, and his confidence wins him welcome. 
The loving have no fear of a repulse, and they are not 
often repelled. The heart prepares its own reception; 
we take with us the atmosphere in which we mix with 
others. A grudging, narrow heart takes with it an 
atmosphere of distrust; the trusting wins the faith of 
others. Nothing can finally withstand the affectionate 
purpose of benediction, the spirit that, daunted or 
undaunted, cries still — " I have blessed thee, and thou 
shalt be blessed." The fact that we have human 
souls to deal with, each one wrapped in its own expe- 
rience, often wayward, often perverse, can no more 
avail, than our consciousness of our own imperfection 
and instability, to suppress the confidence of Christian 
believers — " I am sure that, when I come unto you, I 
shall come in the fulness of the blessing of the gospel 
of Christ" 
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I have spoken of the words of our text as strong 
words; they are as broad as they are strong. Paul is 
not saying — " I am sure, that when I come unto you, 
I shall come full of the blessing of the gospel of 
Christ'* I doubt if even he would have written so; 
his own words — "when I am weak, then am I 
strong" — would have checked such an utterance. 
He is to come " in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ; " he conceives of Christ's fulness as a 
great ocean in which he is lost while he partakes of 
it; it is the element in which he lives and moves and 
has his being. A vigorous Christian faith is not con- 
fidence in our own vigour; it is the certainty that 
Christ will respond to the largest necessities of our 
highest purpose, and the determination that we too 
will respond to His inspiration. 

To many of you it will have occurred that these are 
words which well befit an apostle; a man of Paul's 
high calling. He speaks of himself— and his life and 
his labours warrant his speech — as " called to be an 
Apostle through the will of God," "called through 
God's grace" and "separated from his mother's 
womb," to have the Son of God revealed in him, that 
he might preach him among the Gentiles; "a dispen- 
sation of the gospel " was committed to him. A man 
with such a consciousness, having such a destiny 
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appointed him, and corresponding powers conferred 
on him, might well use the language of an exalted 
confidence. But will you not reflect that the same 
word "called," which he so constantly applies to 
himself, is one he loves to apply to those whom he is 
writing to? "Ye are the called of God." "Ye see 
your calling, brethren." Ye are " called to be saints." 
There is room in the great sphere of Christian life for 
all sorts of efficiency. There is no need to pine after 
a nobler destiny, to think that if a loftier endowment 
were ours, we might use language so lofty. "Let 
every man," says he, "abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called. Art thou called being a 
slave ? care not for it : but if thou mayest be free, 
use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being 
a slave, is the Lord's freeman : likewise also he that 
is called, being free, is the slave of Christ" It is the 
calling of the gospel which is the secret of spiritual 
influence; and that influence will be felt, whatever 
our place of service. It is true of each one of us, as 
of the most gifted apostle or the rarely graced saint, 
that faith is power: every reason for our own trusting 
in Christ is a reason why we should manifest Him. 
Hold fast the truth that calling and endowment are 
but different sides of one Christian fact; it will teach 
you that you are to be fitted for whatever you are 
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called to. Called to be a Christian, the influence of 
a Christian is intended to be yours. 

Moreover, when the Apostle speaks of coming in 
" the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ," 
he has in view what he expects to find as well as what 
he expects to bring; what he will receive as well as 
what he will impart. See how he writes in the very 
chapter in which he declares his readiness to preach 
in Rome the gospel which he has proved to be, always 
and everywhere, " the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth." "I, long to see you, 
that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the 
end ye may be established; that is, that I may be 
comforted together with you by the mutual faith both 
of you and me." The mutual faith both of you and 
me — they will bestow blessedness as well as receive 
blessedness : nay more, he is so persuaded of what he 
will gain from them that, while he affirms his desire 
that they may be comforted in him, he takes for 
granted that he will be comforted in them. And, 
again, in the thirty-second verse of the chapter from 
which our text is taken, he speaks of coming to them 
by the will of God, and being refreshed with them. 

Now, we may imagine some humble Roman Chris- 
tians, looking forward to Paul's visit, and talking to 
one another of the blessing which is sure to attend 
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the coming of so eminent a missionary. When this 
letter is read in their assemblies, they find that Paul 
is anticipating a like benefit fi-om knowing them. 
This is always so. " Go to the hovels rather," says 
Bushnell, in an eloquent passage in which he de- 
nounces the habit of quoting high-placed worldlings 
in defence of the Christian faith. It is in what the 
gospel can do, and actually does, for the simple, the 
sin-stricken, and the sad, that we see the fulness of its 
blessing. 

Again let us notice the profound, the absolute 
truth of these words. The buoyancy which they 
breathe appears in Paul's enumeration of his jour- 
neys — "From Jerusalem, and round about unto 
lUyricum, I have fully preached the gospel of 
Christ; " — and in his satisfaction that he has not 
built "upon another man's foundation," but has 
always gone where Christ was not named before. A 
true workman finds inspiration in his work, and draws 
from his successes sanguine hopes for the future. 
There is, too, a special delight in originating new 
beneficent activities, and seeing a good work growing 
up under one's own hand. And yet, if we note the 
time of writing this Epistle, we shall see that it was 
not a period of unchecked buoyancy. Already the 
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shadow of his future was on him, as well as the sorrows 
of blighted prospects and hindered good. He was on 
the very eve of that journey of which he spoke to the 
elders of the Ephesian Church : — " And now, behold, 
I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there: save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions await me." He follows our text 
with words which reveal his anxiety concerning his 
treatment in Jerusalem by both his Jewish and his 
Christian adversaries. 

We know the actual circumstances of his arrival. 
He came up to Rome as a prisoner, broken with 
shipwreck and wearied by long delays. Yet on look- 
ing back, we see how abundantly his expectation was 
fulfilled. Nothing could daunt him. " The things," 
said he, of a later and more cruel confinement, " the 
things which happened unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the gospel; so that my 
bonds in Christ are manifest in all the palace, and in 
all other places; and many of the brethren in the 
Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are much more 
bold to spedc the word without fear." 

That is to be in "the fulness of the blessing of 
Christ," to find that all circumstances can minister 
their appropriate benediction. Christian fidelity and 
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the force of Christian character require many an 
experience, many a mode of service, to illustrate 
them. They triumph in disaster as well as irradiate 
prosperity. The story of eighteen hundred years 
reveals the certainty with which the grace of Christ 
vindicates itself, and confirms our loftiest assurance. 
The course of Christendom is marked by the fidelity 
which defies the gibbet, and endures the rack, as well 
as the enthusiasm which rejoices in labour, which looks 
on an ever enlarging world and claims it all for Christ 
We, too, in our humble sphere of service, are 
finding the same things true. The soul has its 
summer seasons, when surrounding brightness and 
beauty reveal the free spirit of our God; it has its 
wintry gloom and barrenness, wherein we are called to 
be quiet, and enabled to endure. There is the flush 
of enthusiasm, in which we seem to stand upon the 
high places, with the light of God on our brows; there 
is the prison-house of sorrow, frailty and pain, where 
the spirit, shut in and cast on God, finds how strong 
and all-sufficient He is, and gathers up new forces to 
shew themselves in renewed enthusiasm and maturer 
power. The world into which we are sent needs all 
the influence which all our varied discipline can 
furnish. It is good to listen to the triumphant 
ascriptions of adoration, which joyous spirits offer, in 
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company with "angels and archangels and all the 
company of heaven; " it is equally good to overheax: 
the praises that rise from dungeons, the songs that 
break out upon the night The words of our text 
are as true as they are strong and broad. Alike when 
we utter the inspiring call — " Be strong and of a good 
courage, for the Lord is with thee;" and when we 
utter in chastened tones the lesson of tribulation — 
" Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me;" we find that, if 
we but choose to have it so, we are able to be among 
our fellows "in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ." 

I am glad, how glad many of you may imagine, to 
stand once more among you; and on the first Sunday 
of a New Year, resume my ministry; glad, most of 
all, to make the words of our text my own. There is 
no real sickness where the heart is not faint; no 
weeks are wasted in which we drink of the fountain 
of the life in Christ Month after month I have 
thought of you, remembering how happy a service 
mine has been, and longing for the time when I 
might again undertake it The source of my desire 
has been this, my growing sense of the preciousness 
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and power of the gospel. I was sure that when I 
came among you, I should come in the fulness of 
this. 

I have been speaking throughout to Christian men 
and women, urging them to be true to their Christian 
consciousness; to let the Christ in them reveal Him- 
self, while the old man, of fear and half faith, of sloth 
and worldliness and indecision, should die. Some 
of you may have been asking sadly — " What message 
is here for me ? The truth of the gospel has been 
taken for granted, not proved; the reality of the 
foundation of the Christian consciousness has been 
throughout assumed; and I — I have no Christian 
consciousness; or I am disturbed by the fear that, 
underneath my sense of the blessedness of the gospel, 
there is no reality. 

** What find I in the highest place, 
But mine own phantom chanting hymns ? 
And on the depths of death there swims 
The reflex of a human face." 

Well, my friends, a vigorous, emphatic appeal to 
Christians, to be true to themselves and their calling, 
may prove in the end to be the best and wisest 
preaching for you. The sorrow and struggle of 
mortal life are overweighting you : I want to 
surround you with those who know "the victory 
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that overcometh the world." In a half-hearted 
Christian faith there is nothing to sustain you : if we 
were strong in the trust that looks on death, and the 
love of God which will take no denial, we should 
help you, at least, in your weary work of waiting; 
should shut you up, in no dark prison-house of law, 
but in a joyous Christian society, unto the faith which 
shall be revealed to you. 

And from you, I turn again to those who are 
haunted by no Such doubts, but are troubled by the 
sense of their own reserve and unfaithfulness; and 
again I bid them be true to their better selves and 
let the Spirit of Christ in them be manifested. 
Many a heart — of sinner and of sceptic alike — is sick 
for Christian intercourse. Under many a seemingly 
flippant speech, I read the hunger of a soul for the 
bread of life. The bread of life is the body of 
Christ; and the body of Christ is the church, which 
church ye are. May God forgive us, and deliver us 
from, the coldness and the wariness, the half- 
heartedness and pusillanimity with which we speak of 
Him; and send down on us the assurance that, 
wherever and whatever our lot in life may be, we 
shall always be " in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ" Amen. 

Brook and Chryntal, U* Market Street, ManeheiUr, 
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